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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


R. WHITNEY has come to two conclusions about the cruiser 
Atlanta. The first is that her engines do not do the work 
expected of them and specified in the contract. The second is 
that as this is not due to any defect in either material or work- 
manship he cannot refuse to accept her. Thus his criticism falls 
upon the Bureau of Naval Construction which furnished the plans. 
This shows an access of reasonableness in the Secretary of the 
Navy since he sat in judgment upon the Dolphin and tried to 
hold her builder responsible for the defects in her plans. But it 
would be well for Mr. Whitney not to be too loud in his censures 
of the vessels now finished or soon to beso. It may be that his 
new cruisers will far excel them in speed and other sea-going 
qualities ; and also it may that they will do nothing of the kind. 
Ship-building is a kind of lottery at the best, as is shown by the 
many failures which English navy-yards have achieved for the 
British government. It is asserted that there is not a ship in the 
British navy which can be moved at the maximum of speed which 
Mr. Whitney calculates upon. This is alleged by English critics 
of their own navy, who have before them all the data as to the 
speed obtained from the fastest vessels in the Queen’s service. It 
really looks as though Mr. Whitney and his friends were counting 
unhatched chickens. 

The contract for steel armor plates for our new war-vessels, 
and for steel for our new guns, has gone in a lump to the Bethle- 
hem Steel Works. As it amounts to more than four and a half 
million dollars, and still more as it gives the Bethlehem firm an 
opportunity to prove the competency of our steel-manufacturers to 
furnish this important article of good quality for the national de- 
fence, the transaction is one of prime importance. But without 
the establishment and maintenance of our Protective policy, where 
would our government have found a home supply of steel for such 
a purpose? The sharp lessons of 1812-15 impressed upon that 
generation the necessity of Protection as an instrument of national 
defence. 


THE President, by advice of Mr. Bayard of course, has ap- 
pointed Mr. Alexander R. Lawton of Georgia our minister to the 
government of Austria-Hungary. Mr. Lawton was nominated as 
minister to Russia at an earlier date in the history of this 1d minis- 
tration ; but the fact that he was then an unreconstructed Con- 
federate was urged against him with so much force that the nomi- 
nation was withdrawn. Even Mr. Cleveland felt that it was nota 
proper selection for a court whose sympathy with the Union cause 
had been so pronounced throughout the whole war. The same 
objection does not seem to be felt in the case of the Hapsburgs 
whose objections are stronger to persons of Jewish blood than to 
persons of pro-slavery opinions. But it remains to be seen how 
the Senate will like the nomination of a man who never thought 
it worth while to have his disabilities removed until there was an 
office within his reach. 


THE movement in favor of Commercial Union with Canada is 
already assuming a practical and business-like form. In the 
Philadelphia Board of Trade, on Monday evening of this week, 
the following preamble and resolutions, offered by Mr. Benjamin 
S. Janney,were favorably received and referred to the appropriate 
committee—that on Foreign and Coastwise Commerce: 

Whereas, It has been suggested that the present time is opportune for 
the establishment of a commercial union between the United States and 
Canada, upon the basis of a common tariff, with fair division of the resulting 
revenue and absolute freedom of trade between the two countries ; therefore 

Resolved, That, in the judgment of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, this 





important subject should be attentively considered by the people of this 
country, with the view of bringing about such a union, upon terms compat- 
ible with the advantage and honor of the United States and Canada, and 
acceptable to Great Britain. 

Resolved, That the Philadelphio Board of Trade approve the principle of 
such a union, and commend it to the Boards of Trade of other American 
cities. 

Anticipating the affirmative return of the resolutions from the 
committee, it is to be hoped they will be accompanied by an able 
and comprehensive report upon the conditions and circumstances 
of the case. In presenting the proposal to the business men of 
the country this will be important. 





THE DIscussION in THE AMERICAN of the Commercial Union 
proposal has attracted very considerable attention, and has aided 
already, we believe, in reaching a judicious understanding of the 
subject. We omit the continuance from the present issue, but shall 
present further interesting papers later. 


THE Commission to enforce the Inter-State Commerce bill 
find that a good deal of embarrassment grows out of their action 
which suspended the long-and-short-haul clause of the bill in fa- 
vor of the Southern railroads. Quite a number of applications 
for the same favor have been received from other parts of the 
country, and it is difficult to discover any reason for refusing these 
while granting that. The element of water-way competition, on 
which much stress was laid in the case of the Southern roads, applies 
with just asmuch force in other cases ; and by the time the Commis- 
sion has done with granting such applications there will be very lit- 
tle left of the railroad system to which to apply the law. That some 
relaxation must be given to meet the difficulty presented by this 
kind of competition we have said from the first. Butit is not fair 
to exempt a railroad asa whole (and much less a whole system of 
railroads), because part of its route has to encounter this form of 
competition. The clearest case for relaxing the rule is that of 
the Pacific railroads; but as yet nosuch relief has been given 
them. Under the law the charges for transcontinental freights 
have been increased by from three to seven hundred per cent. As 
a consequence the through roads will get no freight at such rates, 
as it will go by water. 

The effect of the application of the law has been to bring out 
the extent to which private (or “ cut’) rates have been superseding 
public (or schedule) rates. Even where the schedules announce a 
very considerable reduction of the freight charges, the large ship- 
pers are crying out against the increase, because they are to pay 
for the future at the same rates as the public generally. In some 
cases the freight-offices have been thronged by customers of this 
kind, protesting that they will be ruined if they are not given bet- 
ter terms. But the general public will take this sort of complaint 
with a good deal of equanimity. 


In the discussion of the Prohibition amendment in Michigan 
some very interesting statistics were given from the returns of the 
officers of the Internal Revenue Bureau, showing the comparative 
effect of Prohibition and of High License in reducing the number 
of persons who are engaged in the liquor traffic. In Iowa the 
number had actually increased from 3,834 to 4,033 since Prohibi- 
tion was engrafted on the State Constitution; in Kansas and 
Rhode Island there had been a decrease of 489 and 312 respectively. 
But in Illinois under High License there had been a decrease of 
about 4,000; in Michigan of 2,983; in Ohio (under a high tax, 
license being forbidden by the State Constitution), of 1,019. 

These statistics are much more trustworthy than unofficial 
claims as to the number of places engaged in the traffic, or even 
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than the’ estimates of the quantity of drink consumed in the 
country, which the Bureau of Statistics published very recently. 
According to these there is a decrease in the use of distilled spirits 
from about two and a half gallons a head in 1840, to about half as 
much in 1886. On the other hand, the consumption of malt 
liquors has gone up from one and a half gallons a head in 1840 to 
more than eleven gallons. There has been aslight increase in the 
use of wines. This is good as showing a growing disuse of the 
more intoxicating drinks; but we presume that there is nearly as 
much alcohol per head in the new allowance as in the old. 

The editor of the New York Grocer estimates that between a 
third and a fourth of the population drink more or less, and that 
they spend about $45.90 a year each on distilled and malt liquors. 
He puts the first cost of the liquors consumed at three hundred 
millions; and the retail price at seven hundred. This is an enor- 
mous fee to pay to the distributing agents—$400,000,000 a year ; 
but by the recognized laws of political economy those who pursue 
despised occupations must be paid the higher for it. But big as is 
the total of our “ drink-bill” it is not one twelfth as largeas our 
outlay for food, clothing, and shelter. 


WE are glad to see that the workingmen of Chicago have ta- 
ken to heart the lessons of the recent election. They have decided 
to eschew every appearance of codperation with Anarchists and 
similar mischief-makers, and to present their claims to public sym- 
pathy and support as distinct from any theories about law, money, 
or property in general. There will be two tickets in the field next 
time—the Socialist and the Labor ticket—as quite distinct from 
each other. As we said last week, there has been much in the at- 
titude of capitalists like the Armours to drive the workingmen to 
fight with any weapon that came to hand. But the vote of the 
people of Chicago showed that all other party distinctions must 
disappear in America when there is even a suspicion of Anarchy 
as an issue; and the workingmen have had the wit to see this. 


By a clever trick of a Democratic member, the Senate of 
Connecticut was committed to the policy of removing the duties 
on imported raw materials and otherwise lowering the tariff. 
Without any proper authority to do so, he reported the resolution 
from the committee to which it was referred, with the recom- 
mendation that it be passed, apparently without being read, and 
certainly without being considered. Great was the jubilation of 
the Chicago Tribune, the St. Paul Pioneer-Press, and the other few 
newspapers which try to combine Republicanism with Free Trade. 
At last a distinctively Republican body had declared for the 
reduction of the Tariff! When the attention of the Legislature 
was called to its blunder, it at once took steps to correct it. 
Resolutions which strongly and emphatically reaffirm the Protec- 
tive policy were passed by both branches, and an amendment 
which the Democrats offered, calling for “‘ free raw material,” was 
rejected with the same emphasis. There is no Republican State, 
with the possible exception of Minnesota, in which Free Trade 
will pass muster with the Legislature. Least of all is Connecticut 
of that mind in view of the change which a quarter of a century 
of tariff legislation has wrought in her condition. Even the over- 
flow from New York, and the unsound teaching in her chief 
schools, have not contaminated her principles. 

MICHIGAN proposes to alter her license laws in the direction of 
still higher license. The New York Legislature has before it a 
bill to levy a high tax on the traflic throughout the State, as a sub- 
stitute for the New York and Brooklyn bill which Governor Hill 
vetoed as special legislation. And Connecticut has under discus- 
sion a High License law which would very greatly increase the tax 
levied on the traffic in such of its towns as have not Local Option. 
With every day the High License policy appears to be more and 
more what Mr. Theodore Roosevelt proposed to make it two years 
ago,—the distinctively Republican policy in dealing with the evils 
of the liquor trade. So far Delaware is the only Democratic State 








which has even proposed to enact High License,—a bill to that 
effect having passed the more numerous branch of the State 
Legislature. 

THE New Jersey Methodist preachers are in still greater luck. 
New York also is to have a marriage law which requires a license 
as a preliminary. So the multitudes who intend to marry in haste 
and repent at leisure may be expected to go thronging across the 
State line to Hoboken, Jersey City, and other places to find a mar- 
riage-shop in some of the convenient parsonages, and to be sanc- 
tioned in one of the most solemn of earthly transactions by a min- 
ister who never saw their faces before, and who knows nothing of 
their fitness for the responsibilities they are assuming. If this con- 
tinues, there will be a great demand for appointments in places 
like Camden and Jersey City as the most remunerative in the gift 
of the Bishop. But it will not earn any credit for a church whose 
past services have entitled it to the honor and regard of every 
patriotic American. 





THE determination of the new city government to suppress 
the ‘‘dives” by effecting a complete divorce between amusement 
and drinking is likely to meet with some organized resistance. A 
meeting of the class which this decision affects was held last week 
under the worthy presidency of Mr. John F. Betz and with Mr. 
David W. Sellers as the orator of the day. Mr. Sellers opposed 
his understanding of the law to that of the City Solicitor, and chal- 
lenged the action of Mr. Stokley as an invasion of the dearest rights 
of personal liberty. There may be cases in which the strict en- 
forcement of the law works hardship; but the public in this case 
relies on the judgment of Mr. Stokley that the evil done by allow- 
ing the union of drink with entertainment is such as to far out- 
weigh the hardship. As former mayor of the city he had the best 
opportunity for judging of the general character of such places ; 
and we hope he will remit none of his efforts for their suppression. 

In the New York Legislature a proposal to repeal the law 
against combining amusement with liquor selling has been rejected. 


IT may, or may not, cause much alarm in Europe when it is 
learned that at a meeting at Washington, on Monday evening, the 
Governor of Delaware urged the organization of rebellion in Ire- 
land to resist Coercion. The Governor of Delaware is a military 
man, ‘‘ Major” Biggs, and has at his disposal a battalion of troops, 
aggregating not less than three hundred men. ~ 


THE struggle over the coercion bill in the House of Commons 
has grown in bitterness with every day it has lasted. Major 
Saunderson, the Orangeman who represents Armagh, opened a 
new depth of bitterness in the debate by charging the Home Rule 
members with knowingly acting in politics with murderers and as- 
sassins. This charge was based upon the fact that the Mr. Sheri- 
dan who was inculpated by the evidence for the Crown in the trial 
of the assassins who killed Lord F. Cavendish and Mr. Burke in 
Pheenix Park, had at an earlier date been in the service of the Irish 
Land League as an organizer, and had served on a political com- 
mittee in a parliamentary election. These facts had been before 
the public for years, and Mr. Saunderson had not a word of evi- 
dence to show that any of the Land League’s leaders knew any- 
thing of his connection with the party of assassination before his 
inculpation by the witness Carey. But the advocates of Coercion 
seem to have been driven by the agitation against their bill to the 
raking up all the facts they think will have an unsavory odor in 
the nostrils of the English public, and thus may help to stem the 
tide of popular sympathy in favor of the Irish cause. The mem- 
ber for Armagh managed to make his charge in a shape so offen- 
sive and so unwarranted by the facts that two Irish members 
called him a liar on the spot, and one of them was suspended for 
it. As this was Mr. Healy, the ablest and most statesmanlike of 
all Mr. Parnell’s lieutenants, the Tories were not displeased with 
the result. But Mr. Healy would have done better to have re- 
pressed his wrath, as did his leader, who repaid Mr. Saunderson 
after another fashion. 
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This attack from an Ulster Orangeman was followed up by 
The Times, which now is the representative organ of the Unionist 
Whigs. From before the opening of the session it has done every- 
thing in its power to more embroil the fray by personal attacks 
upon Mr. Parnell and his adherents, of just this sort. It now 
plays what it evidently thinks its trump-card by publishing an 
alleged letter from Mr. Parnell to Mr. Egan, in which the Irish 
leader expresses his sympathy with the murderers of Mr. Caven- 
dish and Mr. Burke, and explains that his public denunciation of 
them is merely a politic move. The way in which this letter was 
used, along with similar matter of accusation, by Lord Hartington 
in the House the next day, casts an unexpected light upon the 
Unionist plan of campaign. Although it was known to him as to 
every one else that the Home Rule leader would denounce the 
letter as a forgery, the Whig leader referred to it as genuine, and 
as justifying the tone taken by the Coercionists in the debate. 
This makes it almost certain that the Cavendish family is behind 
The Times in the line of attack it has adopted, and that the Mar- 
quis has not ceased to be animated by the bitter resentments 
which the violent and untimely death of his brother must have 
aroused in the breasts of the whole clan. Well might Mr. Parnell 
say that no country had suffered so much from that assassination 
as Ireland. But for it Lord Hartington probably would be acting 
stillas Mr. Gladstone’s chief supporter, and as one of the ablest 
advocates of Home Rule. There can be little doubt that the Cav- 
endishes furnished The Times with the letter, and that this family 
vendetta plays a great part in the Whig resistance to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy. 

That the letter is a forgery is as clear as it was that the Morey 
letter was a forgery. Only the last few words and the signature 
are even an imitation of Mr. Parnell’s writing. And experts pro- 
nounce that the imitation is a bad one, from comparing the fac- 
simile published in The Times with Mr. Parnell’s undisputed sig- 
nature. It did not need the indignant denial of Mr. Parnell and 
Mr. Egan to show that the Cavendishes and their English news- 
paper had found a mare’s nest of the worst sort, although the forger 
had the cleverness to attempt an imitation of the proverbially cold 
style of the Home Rule leader. It is notable that the two princi- 
pal Tory newspapers decline to give their endorsement of the let- 
ter as genuine, but leave Mr. Parnell and Mr. Walter to fight it 
out. 


ON the top of all this bad temper in London come Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s bitter speeches in Scotland. He went down to Scotland 
to pose as the land-reforming liberator of the Scotch Crofters. Had 
he gone there before the Coercion bill was proposed he probably 
would have been received with open arms. But as the bill had 
been offered, and he had declared his readiness to support it, the 
body which represents the Crofters and organizes their campaign 
adopted resolutions repudiating all aid from the oppressor of their 
“Trish brethren.” ‘Vhe Highlanders knew that Mr. Chamberlain 
was their only hope of getting a hearing while this administration 
lasted ; but they threw him overboard at once rather than be made 
partakers in his sins as a Coercionist. This was not an auspicious 
opening for his Scotch campaign, and his temper seems to have 
suffered accordingly. Of all the public speakers against the Irish 
cause, he has shown himself the bitterest, and instead of conciliat- 
ing the Scotch Liberals and opening the way for a reconciliation 
within the party, he has widened the breach and added edge to the 
exasperation, by the bitterest accusations of the Liberal party for 
their alliance with the Home Rulers. Perhaps he was made the 
more furious by the news from Birmingham where his Unionist 
friends have been beaten in their efforts to hold the party caucus 
loyal to his fortunes. In the next election Mr. Chamberlain and 
those who agree with him will be retired to private life, and he 
knows it. 

On the other hand Sir George O. Trevelyan has shown his 
genuine Liberalism by denouncing the Coercion law as a law di- 
rected not against crime, but the peaceful agitation of great public 


| questions by the party hostile to the government. In this respect 
| it differs, he maintains, from the Coercion laws passed by the Lib- 
| erals when in power, one of which he, as Irish secretary, tried to 
enforce. It is evident that Sir George occupies his middle position 
as a Unionist in a very different spirit from that of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and that his return to his party will not be very difficult. 
And yet Mr. Chamberlain at the time of Lord Kandolph Churchill’s 
resignation was hopeful of a reconciliation, although the Liberal 
party was in as close alliance with the Home Rulers then as now. 


In the attempt to involve the Home Rulers in the guilt of 
complicity with the assassination, the Unionists and Tories show 
the most complete ignorance of the situation of the Irish cause in 
this country. They talk of the Fenians as provokers of muder,— 
a most scandalous libel upon that effete organization. They iden- 
tify the Clan-na-Gael with the Fenians, and speak of Mr. Egan 
and Mr. Alexander Sullivan as at the head of the Clan. We have 
good reason to believe that neither gentleman is at all connected 
with it. Who its present head is, we do not know ; but it consists 
of an entirely different set of men from the managers of the Na- 
tional League. They also speak of Patrick Ford as a close ally of 
Mr. Parnell’s, when in truth, Mr. Ford has maintained an inde- 
pendent position all along, and has criticised Mr. Parnell and the 
League with great freedom. The truth seems to be that the ene- 
mies of the Irish cause hate every kind of Irish nationalist with 
far too much vigor to make any discrimination among them, how- 
ever unjust this may be to the more moderate men. 

Lord Hartington attempted to justify his wholesale accusa- 
tions by declaring that he based his bad opinion upon what he had 
learnt of Mr. Parnell and the League when in office. But Lord 
Spencer as Viceroy of Ireland was in a much better position to 
| learn all that conld be known to the disadvantage of the Home 
Rulers than was Lord Hartington or any other London official. 
Yet at this juncture Lord Spencer comes forward to declare not 
| that he merely did not know anything of the party which would 
justify anybody in charging upon them complicity in the plans of 
the party of asasssination, but that he knows what satisfies him 
that they were quite free from any such complicity. 


Ir is a matter for general satisfaction that at last the States of 
Central America are drawing together out of their isolation into 
some sort of confederacy. The previous attempt to unify the two 
countries was wrecked by the jealousy felt of the very able presi- 
dent of Guatemala, whose policy was to unify by absorption rather 
than by codperation. But since he fell in the war of a year ago, a 
principal obstacle has been out of the way. Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica, which offered resistance—the former actively, the latter pas- 
sively—both have come into line and sent delegates to the confer- 
ence. The new confederation will be somewhat loose politically, 
but it has the advantage of establishing a complete customs union 
among the States. 


Ir is very important news, if true, that the German govern- 
ment has purchased from a German-American inventor a balloon 
which can be moved against the wind, and which in ordinary cir- 
cumstances moves with the velocity of a railroad train. The story 
is very improbable, as ballooning seems condemned to remain a 
toy-business mainly for the diversion of grown-up children, except 
as it may serve to furnish in war a more lofty point of outlook than 
can be had in any other way. 








MR. ALLISON'S TWO OPINIONS. 

: iar country from time to time is indebted to Senator Allison 

for information concerning the finances, and as he is at the 
head of the committee on appropriations, and prominent in that 
upon finance, he is always heard with attention. Unfortunately, 
however, Mr. Allison does not always agree with himself; at least 
not after an interval of a few weeks; and it is to be feared either 
that he is not so well acquainted with the facts as his high positions 
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would suggest, or that he has no definite opinions concerning the 
serious exigencies of the financial situation. 

In the recent session of Congress, when measures for the dimi- 
nution of the national revenue were being presented and discussed, 
and when it was perfectly plain that without the adoption of some 
such measure there would be an accumulation of funds in the 
treasury as soon as the three per cents were extinguished, Mr. Al- 
lison took occasion to discourage action on this vital subject by 
announcing from his place in the Senate that there need be no con- 
cern about it, as there was no surplus in view, and none likely to 
appear. As we pointed out at the time, his statementsin this con- 
nection were plainly unsound, and in contradiction of facts well 
known to the country, yet they had, of course, their influence in 
the Senate and elsewhere, and they served to prevent further dis- 
cussion even of the principles upon which the finances should be 
adjusted. They encouraged, indeed, the idea that a surplus might 
be easily avoided by large expenditures, and to that extent pointed 
out waste and extravagance as the proper solution of the financial 
problem. 

Now, however, Mr. Allison speaks very differently. In an in- 
terview printed in a New York newspaper, while he assures the 
country ‘there will probably be no considerable accumulation of 
the surplus during the remainder of this fiscal year,” (we should 
hope not), he says there will begin, after July 1, “a constant ac- 
cumulation ” ofexcess fundsin the Treasury at the rate of from eight 
millions to ten millions a month, and thatif no extra session of Con- 
gress shall be called, there will be by the time a tax reduction can 
be put in operation ninety millions to one hundred millions piled 
up in the Treasury, in addition to the surplus already there. He 
therefore approves of an extra session of Congress to meet in Oc- 
tober, in order to hasten by sixty days, the time when a measure 
of relief will take effect. 

It seems a misfortune to Mr. Allison that he either does not 
understand his facts or form a stable judgment. Indeed it would 
be good for him to do both. The finances cannot be put aside. In 
time of peace they are the principal subject of administration, as 
they are also the chief test of statesmanship. It is therefore im- 
perative that the men who are at the head of the great committees 
of the Senate should be competent as well as well-intentioned, and 
the shifting of ideas which Mr. Allison exhibits concerning the 
greatest matter which he has had or is ever likely to have to han- 
dle, indicates him as wanting in qualities that are not only desira- 
ble but essential in real leadership. It has been intimated that it 
was proposed by his Iowa friends, or some others, to nominate him 
as the Republican candidate for the Presidency, but certainly the 
Republican party too well understands the grave condition of its 
affairs to venture at present on such an experiment as that. The 
nation needs for the next decade a pilot with a steady hand and a 
cool head who will maintain consistent opinions on great subjects 
for at least six months at a time. 


THE GREAT NEW EPOCH OF REFORM. 
tg appears that Civil Service Reform in Philadelphia has en- 
- tered upon a new epoch. The association which undertakes to 
have the great work in its charge has just held its annual meeting, 
and enjoyed its annual “ banquet,” and has given forth the an- 
nouncement of a new line of endeavor. 

It need hardly be mentioned how great a part the Civil Ser- 
vice Reform Association of this city has played, nor how much it 
has unselfishly accomplished for the welfare of the community. 
Efforts such as that of 1885 to place the city entirely in the hands 
of that high-minded official Mr. Mayor Smith, have sometimes 
failed, and entire success has not waited upon the presentation and 
proof of the delinquencies of Postmaster Harrity, but it can hardly 
be expected in this imperfect world that the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion could always attain the full measure of its aspirations. In the 
directions in which it is strongest it may feel that the measure of 
its accomplishment has been better filled. Its annual banquet has 








been regularly enjoyed, and the stern and uncompromising Reform 
principles of its presiding officer have been presented on these oc- 
casions of triumph garnished with abundant wit. It may be said, 
indeed, that, to use a current and we believe approved expression, 
the Association by the very force of these annual occasions is made 
to “‘stand for’ very much in the eyes of that public opinion which 
we all so much desire to propitiate,—the reforming spirit which 
feeds richly on the thin air of New Haven, and Newport, and Cam- 
bridge, and draws its own inspiration pure and deep from beyond 
the seas. 

The new undertaking of Reform in Philadelphia will, when 
accomplished, add immensely to the aggregate showing of the 
Association. It was outlined in the address of Mr. John C. Bul- 
litt, who was one of a quartette of distinguished guests at the 
meeting, and who passed by the usual and comparatively easy 
work of the Association, the elevation of purposes, the purification 
of methods, and the establishment of universal competitive ex- 
amination, to propose that there should now be an injunction laid 
upon Congress,—some sort of curb bit placed in the mouth of 
that altogether pestiferous body. Mr. Bullitt, having first duly 
awarded the meed of praise for their noble efforts in behalf of Re- 
form to Mr. Robert Adams, Jr., and Senator Matthew S. Quay, 
passed to his main proposition that Congress should hereafter be 
restrained from legislation such as the Inter-State Commerce Act. 
He did not apparently ascribe to Congress a moral responsibility 
for this abominable law, for he observed that it had proved ‘a 
boomerang” to ‘‘the men who urged it and drove the Members of 
Congress into” its passage, thus indicating his conviction that the 
curb bit should be properly placed on the people whom Congress- 
men take their orders from; but he apparently considered that 
the only way of reforming this unfortunate situation was to render 
Congress impotent to grant what the public might demand of it,— 
that is, if they asked so improper a thing as the regulation of rail- 
road corporations. 

The need for the new Reform, the speaker stated, was very 
great. The furnaces were closing, the mills were closing, the 
factories were closing, because no man knew how to transact 
his business for the future. It might perhaps have been better 
not to have mentioned this, because it must almost inevitably 
follow that a knowledge of the general prostration of Pennsyl- 
vania industries will cause great joy in the very centres of that 
exterior public opinion which is needed so much to hold up the 
hands and applaud the achievements of the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion. When it is learned at New Haven that “the robber barons ”’ 
are prostrate, it will be most difficult, we fear, to secure the 
cooperation of Professor Sumner, or even Mr. Curtis, for the 
destruction of the instrument that has dealt the blow. We do not 
think Mr. Seth Low, Jr..—who was one of the guests at the 
banquet,—would be pleased to hear of the general closing of the 
Pennsylvania industries, but it is difficult to imagine how his 
companion, Mr. Godkin, as he heard the news of the destruction 
from Mr. Bullitt, could have felt ready to join in putting Congress 
into a strait jacket for no greater fault than that. 

However, we are assured by the glowing reports in the jour- 
nals of the following morning that Mr. Bullitt’s ‘denunciation of 
the Inter-State Commerce Bill awakened a response in every 
guest,” and that when he closed there was “ long continued ap- 
plause,” so that, as it may be presumed the “ response ” was affir- 
mative and favorable, and that it was not merely the breasts of 
“ guests’? in which it was “awakened,” but also those of the 
puissant members of the Association, there certainly will be a 
prompt and energetic undertaking of the new Reform. In unfold- 
ing its details, Mr. Bullitt pointed to the example of the Pennsy!l- 
vania Constitution of 1874, as showing what he now desired to do 
with Congress. But it may be suggested whether this is a suffi- 
cient pattern for the new work. The Constitution of 1874 has 
provisions that we fear may have escaped Mr. Bullitt’s careful at- 
tention. There is, for instance, the XVIIth Article, which, in no 
fewer than eleven sections undertakes to regulate, supervise, con- 
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trol,—perhaps even to “interfere with,”—the management of rail- 
ways and canals, while its twelfth and last section declares that 
‘the General Assembly shall enforce by appropriate legislation 
the provisions” just recited. It thus seems that the restraints 
laid upon the Pennsylvania Legislature by no means measure the 
extent of the checks needed at Washington, and if, as Mr. Bullitt 
says, the interference of the new law with the private—i. e. the 
railroad—business of the country is so shameful,—comparable to 
dictating how many horses a Christiana Hundred farmer may put 
in his team when he drives up to Kennett Square,—it is evident 
that the new national constitution needs to bea much more restric- 
tive and restraining instrument than that of this State. 

The outlook of the future is undoubtedly much enlarged by 
the great Reform proposed. If the Philadelphia Association can 
carry it forward to entire success it will occupy a conspicuous 
place in the annals of the Nineteenth Century, whose remaining 
sands of life may barely afford time for the Association to bring its 
powers to bear. The analogy of the action in Pennsylvania, four- 
teen years ago, would suggest the holding of a national convention 
to revise the Constitution, and this no doubt will be the step taken. 
In the election of members of that great body, perhaps the plan of 
competitive examination can have new and beneficent application ; 
butifnot thenit might be well for the Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion to lay the voting constituencies under a proper restraint, so 
that they may elect no members who are not fully alive to the 
need of the changes to which the Philadelphia Association gave its 
“long continued applause.” That being done, it will be a proud 
day for that genuine and unadulterated Reform, for want of which 
the furnaces of Pennsylvania are now cold and perishing. 


HUGO AND SHAKESPEARE.' 

TO one who has made the slightest advances towards an ac- 
i quaintance with the works of Victor Hugo would for an iu- 
stant believe him guilty of writing anything in the nature of the 
ordinary critical essay. Every point of space and time he uses 
only as vantage ground for starting on his flights into the immen- 
sities, and here his wing is so strong that rarely indeed does he 
find it necessary to stoop to sublunary things. For this reason the 
initiated will not be surprised to find less of Shakespeare than of 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity in this volume. This is not, of 4 
course, matter of complaint. A careful, learned, and entertaining 
critical essay is a very good thing, but critics are many degrees 
more plentiful than Victor Hugos, and it would be well worth 
while to fail as a critic if by so doing one could produce a work so 
truly great as this. It may be called an oracular deliverance con- 
cerning genius. The mind of the writer seems to be drawn by an 
inward necessity from the narrow field of the special facts relating 
to Shakespeare to the broader one of comparing him with the 
other great geniuses the world has produced. This criticism on a 
magnificent scale was just suited to the temperament of Hugo. He 
feels released from troublesome, paltry facts, and revels in pure in- 
spiration. He delights in asserting the power and greatness of the 
world’s heroes, and strenuously urges the claim of genius to be con- 
sidered the leading light of mankind. Here as always his style is 
a trifle too intense for Anglo-Saxon tastes ; but his eloquence can 
not be denied by the most unsympathetic foreigner. The only 
drawback is that, as the optic nerve is benumbed by gazing too 
long and steadily on a brilliant color, so our appreciation of such 
splendor is hardly strong enough for this deluge of it. We stand 
aghast at the reckless profusion with which numberless perora- 
tions for Fourteenth of July speeches, material for memorials, 
toasts, debating club eloquence, leading articles, etc., is poured 
into one small book, and, undiluted, set before the world. 

The occasion of this volume, ostensibly on Shakespeare, was 
the publication in 1864 of the translation of Shakespeare, by 
Victor Hugo’s son, Frangois-Victor Hugo. This has obtained the 
reputation of being one of the best, if not the very best, of the 
translations of Shakespeare yet brought out in France. It was 
undertaken and executed during the long exile of Victor Hugo 
and his family in the Channel Islands after the coup-d’etat of Louis 
Napoleon. But Victor Hugo himself had never enough knowl- 
edge of English literature to make a critical examination of 
Shakespeare from his pen of any value as such, and he did well to 
digress into the larger field. He would have done better still had 
he steered clear of troublesome minutiz even more completely, 
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for his purely critical and explanatory remarks are a feast to the 
carping and irreverent. Circumstances having thrown him into 
an English-speaking community, he made accordingly some con- 
siderable excursions into the language and literature, and no doubt 
finally concluded that he had mastered them. But the French in- 
sularity as an intellectual characteristic is not less pronounced 
than the English as a geographical fact, and a Frenchman has 
very nearly to be born again to really enter into a foreign litera- 
ture. Voltaire mastered Newton’s “Principia,” but failed to un- 
derstand Shakespeare, and he certainly got nearer to the true in- 
wardness of things English than did ever Hugo. And in fact, ex- 
cept that it is a disagreeable charge to bring against one of the 
masters, one would say that Hugo was consciously trying to dis- 
pose his smattering of knowledge so as to appear learned. He is 
misled by the most elementary false appearances, and walks into 
pitfalls as wide as a crater. 

But the name which suggests the undercurrent of thought in 
the book is not Shakespeare, but Louis Napoleon. Tyranny is his 
real theme, and he places genius over against bayonet-sustained 
power as the leader of the people, and eloquently pleads its right 
to lead, and the right of the people to be led by it. Anglo-Saxon 
blood has usually but scant sympathy with French emotionalism 
in general; and less, if possible, with that of the Romanticists 
than of any other kind; but after all possible criticism of this sort 
Victor Hugo must remain among the great benefactors of man- 
kind. He has not only spoken and written eloquently of Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity, but has felt genuinely, and has striven 
and suffered for them. A finical disgust at anything approach- 
ing rant must not prevent our acknowledging these facts. 

The translation is excellent. Prof. Anderson has added to 
scholarship and careful work the not less desirable qualification of 
good taste. He has done what was needful to put the volume be- 
fore English readers, and has done it well, but has otherwise not 
obtruded himself. This, of course, is as it should be. 

A.J. F. 


—_—_————>=== 


A DREAM OF A PEOPLE'S LIBRARY. 


OME ingenious person sends us the draft of a bill for the es- 
\)  tablishment of national lending libraries, to be paid for out 
of the proceeds of a tax on reprints of foreign books. There are 
many objections to such a plan, the first and worst being that it 
would stand in the way of some honest recognition of the claims 
of foreign authors to compensation for their books. It may be a 
long time before we secure the passage of an international copy- 
right law. It probably will not be possible until the Copyright 
League has had time to die and be forgotten. But while a tax on 
such reprints would be of some benefit to American literature, to 
accept it would be to abandon the hope of the larger and juster 
legislation. Besides this, the erection of such libraries at national 
expense and under national auspices would open many difficult 
questions of national policy. Would the nation admit or exclude 
Paine’s works? Herbert Spencer’s works? whether it decided to 
admit or to exclude them, it would find itself in equal difficulties, 
by giving mortal offence to a large body of citizens. And this is 
but one out of many questions which would be raised. 

That this country is wofully deficient in free public libraries, 
and indeed in libraries of any kind not the property of individual 
persons, is most true. There are but three thousand public col- 
lections in the whole country which contain over a thousand 
volumes each; and of these the greater part are in a few great 
cities. We could mention large towns of fairly educated, moral, 
and intelligent people in which there are no public collections of 
books, and hardly any private collection of three hundred volumes 
in extent, if we except the libraries of the professional men. Nor 
are the people of these towns a non-reading people. They do 
read a great variety of things, from recent novels and the illus- 
trated magazines down to the daily newspapers. A large propor- 
tion of them spend enough time in reading to make them masters 
of all the great books in the world’s literature before they have 
reached their fortieth year. But the most of this time is as good 
as wasted, and they hardly know the classics of their own lan- 
guage even by name. 

To build up a good public library in such a place is not cer- 
tain to prove a cure for bad intellectual habits, which have taken 
deep root through long indulgence. But it is to take away in 
some measure the temptation to the formation of such habits in 
the new generation, and to give them the chance of better things. 
Nothing would make a deeper and broader mark on the intellect- 
ual culture of America than to put in every country town, every 
considerable centre of population, and each of the wards of our 
great cities a really good collection of standard books, in which 
the best thought of the recognized masters of literature would be 
open and accessible to anybody. 

It is said that the gift for accumulating money rarely is ac- 
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companied with the degree of imagination needed for spending it 
effectively. One English millionaire has taken help from Mr. 
Walter Besant, and has advanced the capital needed to make his 
“ Dream of a People’s Palace” a reality in the East End of Lon- 
don. Why should notsome American millionaire—or some group 
of them—make a lasting name and earn the perpetual gratitude of 
the nation by creating a national library system in this country ? 
It would not be either necessary or desirabie for the founder to 
bear the whole expense of their establishment. If he were to offer 
the books to each of the localities we have named, the people 
would do the rest. He might refuse to send anything until his in- 
spectors had visited the place and found that ample space for the 
collection had been furnished in a pleasantly situated, well-lighted, 
and well-warmed room ; and that arrangements had been made to 
keep the library open at least every afternoon and evening for six 
(or still better, seven,) days of the week. He might also condition 
his gift upon continual compliance with these conditions, making 
it a gift liable to withdrawal in case of bad management or im- 
proper care of the books. Upon these conditions he could secure 
from nearly every community in the United States a hearty coodp- 
eration in the work of opening and maintaining libraries of the 
true sort. 

As to furnishing the supply of books needed for such an enter- 
prise, the only feasible plan would be for him to print for himself 
all such as are not copyrighted in America. At some railroad cen- 
tre near the actual centre of population, so as to save the costs of 
transportation to the utmost, he would have to erect a paper- 
mill, type-foundry, printers’ ink manufactory, and book-bindery, 
in close connection with a great printing-office. For operations on 
a grand scale it would be far cheaper to make than to buy ; and by 
making instead of buying he could secure auniformity in the excel- 
lence of the work done, which would tend to raise the whole business 
of making books for the American people. By accustoming the 
popular eye to type of a good size, and black ink upon white pa- 
per of good texture, he would make the market for books of in- 
ferior order small and unprofitable. 

Of course the editorial work of selecting the books to be re- 
ee would be one of the most difficult parts of the plan. 

ifficult, but not of insurmountable difficulty. The first point 
would be to secure sufficient breadth in the selection. No one 
age of English literature, no one class of writers whose books 
really are literature, should be neglected. As the business of 
furnishing the books would occupy years, if not decades, the 
chronological order could not be followed. Rather, three lines of 
supply should be taken at the same time: the first covering the 
writers from Chaucer to Addison; the second from Addison to 
Carlyle; the third the contemporary authors. In this way the 
whole field of our historic literature would be covered from the 
first, and the continuity of the intellectual development on both 
sides of the Atlantic would be kept in sight, without repelling the 
class of readers who have to be taught by experience that Shakes- 
peare, Milton and Pope are not the only books worth reading be- 
fore the age of Victoria. A due balance also would have to be 
preserved between the literature of force and the literature of in- 
struction, but with the proviso that ‘‘ books which are not books,” 
which have no claim to rank as works of literary art, shall not be 
included, however instructive. At the same time every genuine 
form of literature, from Jeremy Taylor’s sermons to Darwin on the 
Origin of Species, and Charles Reade’s novels, should be included, 
without any narrow reference to edification or the reverse. A more 
difficult problem is presented by the frequent indecency of the 
older authors, and especially the early dramatists. A line must 
be drawn at some point; and it is not so difficult as it appears. 
To exclude everything objectionable would be impossible, else 
“Romeo and Juliet” would be excluded. But “filth for filth’s 
sake,” whether it have the name of Massinger or that of Swin- 
burne to vouch for it, should not be admitted. 

Another problem would be the admission of foreign classics. 
The greatest of them could not be excluded ; but the preponder- 
ance of English and American literature should be maintained by 
putting the standard of admission very high in the case of other 
modern literatures. Apart from Greek and Latin, not a score of 
writers from any other literature need be taken ; and even in these 
a preference should be shown for such authors as have been trans- 
lated by good English writers. -In all these selections the advice 
of the best critics should be had. 

To protect the libraries from dishonesty it should be made the 
law of the States and of the Nation that the sale or purchase, and 
even the gift, of a book bearing the impress of the central publish- 
ing-house should he held a misdemeanor prima facie. 

This is a rough outline of a plan, where details would be 
settled as occasion arose. It is impossible even to determine the 
probable cost of the undertaking; but the gain to the country 
would be far beyond the cost. And the man who should do this 
would secure to himself a monumentum acre perennius, J.D 





- after claim to a reasonable acquaintance with the subject. Mr. An- 





BRAZIL 


a after so long a period of commercial intercourse, and with 

so much literary and scientific activity relating to every part 
of the world, the countries of South America remain little known 
to the people of the United States. Weare, of course, vastly more 
familiar with the countries of Europe than with the southern part 
of our own continent. Yet, on the other hand, the intercourse and 
interchange between Europe and South America are very exten- 
sive. In the valleys of the Amazon and the Plata there is a very 
large foreign population,—English, German, and, strange to say, 
most of all Italian. In the city of Rio de Janeiro, Mr. Andrews 
tells us, there are, in a population of half a million, not more than 
two hundred people from the United States. In the Argentine 
Republic, the infusion of Americans isa trace larger, but there 
also we are completely distanced by every European nationality. 
Our people are not emigrants: no dissatisfaction with their system 
of government, no pressure for subsistence, has forced them to 
leave their birth-place; while their eagerness for the profits of 
trade has not yet by any means equalled that of the commercial 
countries of Europe. 

It is, of course, not gratifying to our pride to see how com- 
pletely South America, especially Brazil and the Argentine, rests 
in the hands of the Old World. It has been but a little while since 
travelers to Brazil by steamer (by sailing vessels from our own 
ports the intervals were wide and uncertain) were forced to voy- 
age via Europe; there is now a New York monthly line as far as 
Rio, but to reach the great city of Buenos Ayres and ports beyond, 
‘* Americans ” must change ship at Rio and take passage on for- 
eign vessels. Of these latter there are fleets of some of the finest 
ships in the world. There are no ports anywhere which have a 
better service than Buenos Ayres and Rio de Janeiro; they do not 
get it from their own side of the water, but they get it all the 
same, and the manner of their getting it has definitely directed 
the channels of trade and the knowledge of each other of the 
people at both ends of the line. 

Mr. Andrews is one of the many persons who have recognized 
and deplored the ignorance of our people about matters concern- 
ing ‘the Brazils,” and, having had some exceptional chances for 
gathering information about the country, he thought, and rightly, 
that he might be able to “‘ do the State sonfe service ” through di- 
gesting and formulating this knowledge. The trouble has been 
that he has not digested the undoubted stores of his knowledge 
sufficiently ; his book is most crudely and inartistically made up; 
yet it does have the facts, and any one sufficiently interested to 
make the excursion, and who is not deterred by the rough-and- 
tumble character of the road as laid out by the author, can there- 





drews was for some years Consul-General to Brazil, with residence 
at Rio. During his term of service he also made lengthened jour- 
neys into the interior, and as his official duties brought him in con- 
tact with the principal men of the country, and as he was person- 
ally of an inquiring mind and highly social tendency, it may be 
fairly said of this narrative: “ All of which he saw and part of which 
he was.” Among the more important topics touched on are the 
systems of government, general and local, slavery, agriculture, lit- 
erature, and life and manners. Agriculture is the dominating in- 
terest—as in a sense it is everywhere doubtless, but here in an 
overshadowing sense, inclusive of the domains of grazing and stock 
raising—and Mr. Andrews’s chapters descriptive of the cattle ranges 
and the coffee-plantations are especially valuable. As a piece of 
book-making the work is rather exasperating. With some attempt 
at system it is confusingly ‘“‘ mixed”; repetitions and contradic- 
tions abound, and it cannot be said to have any pretence to literary 
style. There is an apology for an index, but no proper division or 
working up of material ; and, finally, a work of this nature without 
maps, routes, and tabular statements is a kind of jungle such as 
may be found on the upper Amazon. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 

S ler popular discontent with the weather has not been dimin- 

ished by our experience of April thus far. If it were possi- 
ble for a month to be more disagreeable than March was, then 
April has accomplished it. The ordinary range from wet to dry, 
from warm to cool, which is the privilege of April, has been 
greatly transcended in this instance. It has varied from daos hot 
enough for June to days cold enough for mid-winter, and that 
with a rapidity beyond all experience recent. It is said that on 
one occasion the thermometer fell sixty degrees in twenty-four 
hours in this latitude, and that the Spring chickens died by the 
score of the sudden change. We have not reached that degree of 
change as yet; but we have had changes which make it quite 
conceivable. 








1BRAZIL; ITS CONDITION AND PRosPEcTs. By C.C. Andrews. New York: D. Ap- 
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THE second subscription concert of the Germantown Choral | 


society, during the present season, is arranged for Monday even- 
ing, the 25th inst. at St. Vincent’s Hall, on Price street, German- 
town. The performance will be the Oratorio of Elijah, which will 


Walter Hall as accompanist. The society will be assisted by 
Miss Gertrude Franklin, of Boston, soprano; Mrs. A. H. Darling, 
of Germantown, contralto; Mr. William Dennison, of New York, 
tenor; Mr. Max Heinrich, of New York, basso; and a select or- 
chestra of thirty-three pieces. 

* * * 


PROFESSOR DAVID HEINRICH MULLER writes to the Academy, 
of London that the Hebrew inscription recently found at Riva, 
and said to be dated 620 A. D., is ir reality dated 1133. The in- 
scription will be published in the next number of the Vienna 
Oriental Journal. 

* * * 

ProF. SAYCE will give the Hibbert Lectures this year on 

“The Religion of Assyria and Babylonia.” 


* * * 

THE death of Mr. John L. Hayes, Secretary of the Wool 
Growers’ and Manufacturers’ Association, was not unexpected, as 
he had been ill for some months with a disease which was known 
to be past relief. It will bring genuine grief to a very large circle 
of his personal friends and public associates. Mr. Haves was a 
man of inexhaustible cheerfulness and good humor. To a high 
personal character he united marked abilities as an economist, an 
author, and an organizer; and he always used these in a patriotic 
way. His greatest service was as the president of the Commission 
appointed in 1883 for the revision of the Tariff; and he filled that 
difficult and important place with a courtesy which commanded 
the respect of both parties in a somewhat bitter controversy. As 
he was of an old New Hampshire family, we presume he came of 
Scotch-Irish stock, like the Websters and Greeleys of that State. 
He still had in his possession, when we last saw him, a couple of 
silver spoons which his father had bought with his share of the 
distributed surplus of 1836. In that State the legislature divided 
its share among the people. 








RECENT FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Paris, April, 1887. 
HE number and the excellence of the novels which appear in 
France every month are remarkable. The novel is the su- 
preme formula of the literature of the nineteenth century in France. 
Balzac and Steudhal, Zola, Flaubert, Goncourt, and Daudet have 
made of the novel an instrument so adaptable, so complex, so uni- 
versal, that it lends itself to all the combinations of the intellect. 
Now that the plot tends to disappear more and more as it becomes 
lost in the simple succession of events or mental states ; now that 
the romantic ideal is accepted only in inferior works, the novel has 
become the means of all kinds of generalization and of analysis. 
The lookers at humanity and the seekers of attractions, the ob- 
servers and the intuitifs, as the French say, can wake the dead lite 
of history, describe the agitation of the passing minute, analyze the 
moral in the physical man, and that too without having to concern 
themselves with a framework like that of a tragedy or a combina- 
tion of words such as composes a poem. The novel asit is now con- 
ceived can contain the visible existence of humanity, and it can 
also contain the mysterious world of sensation. 

Among the recent novels of note I mention first of all M. Abel 
Herment’s ‘ Cavalier Miserey” (1 vol., Charpentier), a study of mili- 
tary life. M. Herment belongs to the first generation of French- 
men who have been subjected to the new régime of obligatory mili- 
tary service. In this generation are many young literary men and 
at the present moment there area dozen novels in preparation, the 
subject of which is life under arms, M. Herment professes to be 
the first to attempt an analytical study of the nature of the soldier. 
There is certainly a singular intensity of life in this volume, and a 
keenness and truthfulness of observation beyond all praise. The 
existence of the soldier, his work, his thoughts, his joys, his miser- 
ies, are rendered with astonishing relief; we have here the real 
psychology of the French soldier of the present day presented by 
means of a series of artistic visions. 


M. Paul Bonnetain is rapidly winning a place beside Guy de | 


Maupassant as a teller of short stories of extreme literary excel- 
lence. His last book ‘‘ En Mer” (1 vol., Jules Lévy), is a novellette 





by the use of exact and precise language. 
An interesting volume by one of the rare independent critics 
of the French press is M. Gustave Geffroy’s ‘‘ Netes d’un Journal- 


| iste’ (1 vol., Charpentier). All the articles which compose this vol- 
be rendered under the direction of Mr. W. W. Gilchrist, with Mr. | 


| 
| 
| 





| 


of 200 pages entirely of description and analysis; it is the story of | 


a love caprice that springs up between a young Parisian and a Cre- 
ole lady during a voyage from Saigon to Marseilles. The Parisian 
is of the category which Matthew Arnold entitles the “average 
sensuous man,” and consequently the incidents of his amourette 
with the Creole are of a sensuous nature. 
remarkable for the intensity and vividness of the images called up 


ume are certainly worthy te be rescued from the immense oblivion 
of the files of the daily newspaper in which they originally ap- 
peared. The articles on literature and on the stage,—two-thirds 
of the whole,—are of very great interest. No one has written 
more independently, more justly, and with finer critical apprecia- 
tion than M. Geffroy on the novels of men like Zola, Daudet, Gon- 
court, Huyemans, and on the broader theatrical formula which 
these eminent novelists have attempted to realize. “‘ Notes d’un 
Journaliste”’ is a volume which must be read by all who are inter- 
ested in modern French fiction and dramatic literature. 

M. G. Maspero, the celebrated Egyptologist, has published an 
excellent handy volume on ‘ L’Archéologie Egyptienne” (1 vol., 
Quantin). The divisions of the book will give an idea of its com- 
pleteness : its five chapters treat respectively of civil and military 
architecture, religious architecture, the tombs and pyramids, paint- 
ing and sculpture, and the industrial arts. 

Amongst recent novels not noted above are “ L’ Affaire Froide- 
ville”? by André Theuriet, La Béte by Victor Cherbulirg, Fleur 
d’Oranger by Gustave Toudouze, the latter a sincere and artistic 
study of Parisian life, written for men and women, and not for 
school girls. I note this fact, not in disparagement of the book, 
but out of justice to the reader. 

THEODORE CHILD. 


MY PALETTE. 
OSE-MADDER and flake—shall I blend them? 
First rose, then a dash of the white; 
Then more and still more—this will end them 
As two, for in pink they unite. 
A petal-shower falls - first sweet-brier, 
Then crab, then wild-cherry and plum ; 
I keep adding light—the faint fire 
Fades out, and the blossom-snows come. 


Ah, yes! They are fair—but I’m missing 
The pink, like the heart of a shell; 
No carmine, the petal-pearl kissing, 
Makes conch but a waterless well. 
Crave light in your life—but light heightened 
May end in its color all lost, 
May fade out the richness that brightened, 
And leave you no warmth but the frost. 
MARGARET B. HARVEY. 


REVIEWS. 
His STAR IN THE EAstT: a Study in the Early Aryan Re- 
ligions. By Leighton Parks, Rector of Emmanuel Church, 
Boston. Pp. 292. 8vo. Boston and New York : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
HE rise of a science of comparative religion within the last 
half-century or less has forced a new problem upon Christian 
theologians, and upon the Christian pulpit. Half a century ago 
it was quite enough to speak of the other religions of the world 
and Christianity not only as differing in kind, but as in every way 
contrasted as are light and darkness, truth and falsehood. But a 
more exact knowledge of the religious aspirations and ideas of 
mankind outside the pale of Christendom has made this impossi- 
ble, if the preacher is addressing an audience of more than aver- 
age acquaintance with the literature of the day ; and within twen- 
ty years it will be an exceptional audience to which the old style 
of discussion of this problem will be acceptable. The missions of 
the Church have done their share in effecting the change. They 
have been somewhat like the crusaders. The warriors of Western 
Europe went out to Palestine with the notion that Moslems were 
hardly human beings, and that at any rate they were idolaters of 
a very low type. When they came face to face with Saracen and 
Turk, they found that they had neither hoofs nor horns, and that 
they were monotheists of a very strict sort. And they came back 
to show this to those who had not been on the Crusades, but who 
got this benefit from the movement. So the closer contact of the 
Christian world with the rest of mankind through foreign missions 
has removed many misunderstandings, and helped us to realize 
that the ideas of God and of duty, and above all the practical 
ethics of the non-Christian peoples, are not the mass of unrelieved 
blackness which had been too easily assumed, if also not the some- 
thing nearly as good as Christianity in theory and practice, which 


En Mer is peculiarily | the first opponents of missions had asserted. 


It is this growing knowledge, passing from the missionary to 
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the scientific investigator, which has forced a reconsideration of 
the attitude of Christian teaching towards the non-Christian relig- 


| 


ions, and has brought that teaching really nearer to the spirit and ) 
even the letter of the New Testament, (John i;9; Acts x., 35; | 


and xvii, 27), than the older orthodoxy. It was the distinction of 


Frederick Maurice to have anticipated this change of attitude | 


years before the rise of a science of comparative religion made it 
necessary. In his Boyle Lectures: “The Religions of the World 
and their Relation to Christianity ” (1846), he may be said to have 
iaid the foundations of the new science by applying New Testa- 
ment principles to the problem, and showing that if the teachings 
of the Gospel be true, then the beliefs of mankind will show that 
God has been teaching all men and bringing them to an apprehen- 
sion of Himself, and that Christianity is related to their beliefs as 
the perfect to the imperfect, the fulfilment to the prophecy, and 
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j | has chosen a theme which stirs alike sympathy and curiosity. 


His heroine is no graceful abstraction labelled with all feminine 
graces and virtues, but a real woman whose daily life, crying 
necessities, problems, loves, friendships, triumphs, and humiliations 
are clearly revealed to us : not only by the skill of the romancer ; 
but from our own traditions of that dazzling, charming daughter 
of Sheridan’s known to all the world as the Honorable Mrs. Car- 
oline Norton, and who is the actual prototype of Diana Warwick, 
The story shows the career of a woman of unusual wit, beauty, 
and fascination, married toan uncongenial husband, who, soon dis- 
covering that he commanded neither his wife’s affections nor re- 
spect, grew antagonistic, then jealous, and finding suspicious cir- 
cumstances attending her intimacy with a man of high rank and 
position sued for a divorce. He did not prove his case, and Diana 


| Warwick remained legally a wife, although separated from her hus- 


not as the truth absolute to error absolute. Mr. Leighton Parks | 


acknowledges his obligations to Prof. Maurice in his preface. But 
he has a different task from his predecessor. In the forty years 
which have elapsed since Mr. Maurice’s book appeared, a vast 


amount of scholarly work has been done to make the documents | 


of the outside religions accessible to us. The recent publication 
of the principal “Sacred Books of the East” in English transla- 


tions under the editorship of Prof. Max Miller, of itself marks a | 
new era in the study of the subject. And besides this the whole | 


field or part of it has been gone over by Hardwick, Monier Wil- 
liams, Barth, Johnson, Freeman Clarke, Tiele, Renouf, Dozy, 


Kuenen, Keary, Twesten, Bastian and a host of others who have | 


contributed helpful suggestion. With this ampler knowledge it | 


becomes desirable to cireumscribe the area of discussion, and Mr. 
Parks has taken only the ancient religions which originated among 
our own kinsmen in Indiaand Persia for his theme. From a close 
comparison of these with the teachings of the New Testament he 
believes he has shown that they show a yearning and groping af- 
ter the truth fully revealed in the Incarnate Word, and His mes- 
sage to mankind. He finds in these religions a partial apprehen- 
sion of divine truths, as is shown by the constant reactions which 
evolve one out of another,—Zoroastrianism out of Vedaism, Budd- 
hism out of Brahminism, Shivaism out of Buddbism, and Vishnu- 
ism out of Shivaism. Each stands for a truth which the heart 
must have, but none is enough to satisfy the heart, because it is 
made for the whole and cannot rest in apart. So thestory is one of 
reactions provoked by one-sidedness, while each one-sided appre- 
hension reflects some aspect of the truth of God’s kingdom as re- 
vealed in the person and the teachings of Jesus Christ. 

The same line of thought might have been followed in tracing 
the process of evolution which has gone on inside Buddhism. 
Following the usual habit, Mr. Parks speaks of Buddhism as one 
of the faiths. In truth it is a group of faiths, as is shown by an 
admirable study of Japanese Buddhism in The Andover Review. 
No other two religions are more contrasted than the orthodox 
Buddhism of the Cingalese books, and the Reformed Buddhism of 
Japan. And equally great is the contrast between orthodox 
Buddhism and the Buddhist idolatry of the Chinese. They have 
in common only the name and a vague reverence for the Founder. 
No religion, therefore, furnishes so fine a field for eclectic treat- 
ment, such as Mr. Edwin Arnold has applied in his ‘ Light of 
Asia.” We regret to see that Mr. Parks has dignified this mis- 
leading book by quoting it atsome length. After Mr. Rhys Da- 
vids’s rejection of it as unhistorical, it can have no standing among 
scholars. Not that Mr. Parks has rested his account of the faith 
of Sakyamuni Buddha upon this Tennysonian eclecticism ; he has 
gone to the sources, and has taken Herr Oldenburg’s work, the 
best on the subject, as his especial guide. 

It is supposed by some that nothing but the darkest views of 
the condition and the outlook of the heathen can furnish a suffi- 
cient motive for missionary work. But Paul, who had some meas- 
ure of missionary impulse, distinctly repudiates such views in his 
sermon to the Athenians from Mars Hill. Mr. Parks believes 
that when we get his sympathetic attitude toward the heathen, 
and can ‘ become all things to all men,” we shall see the dawn of 
a greater missionary age than the Church has seen as yet. We 
then will begin to understand the Epistle to the Romans in the 
light of the fourth Gospel, and believe in the Word which is lead- 
ing us and all men out of our animalism into the life of the Spirit. 

We are glad to see so wise and earnest a book on this great 
subject. And its manner is as good as its matter,—clear, precise, 
and pointed in style, free from clerical conventionalism and all 
sectarian narrowness. R. E. T. 


DIANA OF THE Crossways. By George Meredith. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. 

“Diana of the Crossways” easily takes precedence of all 
Mr. George Meredith’s series of clever, subtle, and often baffling 
novels, from the fascination of its central figure and the extraor- 
dinary vitality and movement of the whole story. The author 
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band. She supported herself by her pen, kept up a charming and 
costly little house, aud drew about her a choice and brilliant co- 
terie of friends. Diana is a character who exactly suits Mr. Mere- 
dith’s powers. She is a true woman, exuberant, incoherent, une- 


‘qual; she perpetually utters epigrams, gets off witticisms which 


convulse her hearers, and although her epigrams are labored and 
her wit tortuous, we see the dimple about her charming lips and 
the light in her Irish eyes, and accept the sky-rockets as a rich il- 
lumination, 

In spite of the passion she inspires, and the admiration and 
flatteries with which she has been made familiar all her life, Di- 
ana’s heart has never been really touched until she meets Percy 
Dacier, and has to endure a fiery trial of feeling through which 
she does not pass unscathed. The character of thisman whom she 
loves and who loves her, but whom she is not free to marry, is 
admirably drawn. He is a typical Englishman, possessing many 
of the noblest traits, but incapable of absolute generosity ; deficient 
in insight, and only capable of surrender to emotional feeling at 
certain propitious moments. In one of these he draws from the 
woman he loves her promise to fly with him and sacrifice her 
whole career. But she is saved from this degradation. Finally 
in an exciting crisis he is at the same white heat of passion; then 
almost in the same breath discovering that she has parted with a 
political secret he has intrusted to her, he flings her over remorse- 
lessly and marries a rich girl who has long been devoted to him. 
This episode is brilliant and dramatic in the highest degree, but 
we can only consider that Mr. Meredith has struck a false note in 
permitting Diana to sell her lover’s secret for money. She has 
debts, anxieties; she is in extremity from her thoughtless and pro- 
fuse extravagance; but not even a bad woman who loved a man 
would have betrayed him as she betrays Dacier. Political affairs 
were no mystery to Diana; a large part of her income had for years 
come from the editor of the great London paper who paid her for 
news and select intelligence gleaned from her conversations with 
statesmen. A woman may have no idea of principles, or laws; 
she may be wholly guided by events and circumstances, and 
Diana’s daily necessities had so far governed her; but yet, loving 
Dacier as she did, she would have died rather than have sold his 
secret. 

Still, false to probabilities although this bold and original cli- 
max may be, it is nevertheless dramatically true, and resolves the 
whole situation. At the moment Dacier renounces Diana her 
husband dies, and she has her coveted freedom when it seems use- 
less to her. But although she has so far missed her real destiny in 
life, she is at last to find it and true love waiting together for her 
in a marriage which insures her complete happiness. Mr. Mere- 
dith’s soundness of judgment and good taste are not unerring, but 
as a rule in this book he has shown real refinement, and a delicacy 
of touch which keeps us in sympathy with Diana even when she 
stands on a perilous verge. His books are not to be read for the 
sake of serious and profitable morals, and he nowhere inculcates 
the idea that Diana imperils the worth and safety of many careers by 
her want of patience, temper, wisdom. She was in fact a very 
human and a very charming woman, but instead of interrogating 
her own conscience, she was in the habit of resting on the dictates 
of her friend Emmy, and in a book full of fascination, power, and 
dramatic energy are scenes on so delicate, true, and intellectually 
suggestive as those which show these two women, Emmy Dunstam 
and Diana together. 


Miss CHURCHILL. A Stupy. By Christian Reid. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. 

THE SILENCE OF DEAN MAITLAND. By Maxwell Ney. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co. 

THE JeEsuIT’s Rinc. A Romance of Mount Desert. By Augustus 

Allen Hayes. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The heroine of Christian Reid’s novel remarks on one occa- 
sion that “one may be peculiar without being remarkable other- 
wise,” and the phrase might serve very well to define this book, 
which is certainly peculiar but in no wise remarkable. ‘“ Do you 
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think, do you really think, you are made of commonplace mater- 
ial?” the hero inquires of Miss Churchill, and she gracefully con- 
cedes that she is not commonplace, that from childhood she has 
known the fatal isolation which is the prerogative of genius. 
We confess that we should be inclined to attribute this solitariness 
of Miss Churchill’s life to more every-day reasons, but we refrain 
from giving them. It needs no extraordinary effort on the part 
of an author to make a heroine interesting to his readers. She 
may be pretty or good, or piquant,—or even fascinatingly wicked. 
But she must be natural and spontaneous, she must not be self- 
conscious, she must not be a prig, else she runs the fatal risk of 
being a bore. We remember some very pretty and promising 
fictions from this author, several years ago, and we trust she will 
in the near future recur to her early models and discard “studies ” 
of ‘ peculiar but not remarkable” heroines, like Miss Churchill. 

‘The Silence of Dean Maitland ” reminds us of the novels we 
used to read, and calls our attention to the fact that, although 
English novelists go on writing in the good old way, we have left 
off finding any particular interest in these creatures. The present 
book is very well written; the characters are to a certain degree 
life-like; the plot affords opportunity for some striking and power- 
ful scenes. But the author’s leisurely method, the waste of time 
and effort on what is unimportant and trivial, the conventionality 
with which good situations are treated, all combine to make us 
impatient: we are conscious of the hollowness of the pretence that 
this is a picture from real life; its best effects are destroyed by the 
lack of discrimination, selection, and condensation. The story is 
of a young clergyman who commits a crime, or rather a series of 
crimes, and allows suspicion to fasten upon his most intimate 
friend, who is tried and convicted of being the murderer of the 
father of a young girl whom he has betrayed, and is sentenced to 
twenty years penal servitude. While the innocent man suffers, 
the actual criminal rises in position and reputation and becomes a 
high dignitary in the Church of England. Dean Maitland is not 
wholly conscienceless, although a sentimental egoism hinders his 
understanding the full meaning of his despicable cowardice, and 
he suffers a little. But he does not suffer sufficiently to make us 
feel that his continued prosperity under such conditions is any- 
thing but an impertinence to humanity. The author does not 
grasp the idea of the crimes of which this pompous and elegant 
clergyman is guilty. She does not comprehend that a man whose 
flood mark of passion has carried him to excesses like those which 
he has committed, whose daily life has been a tissue of falsehood 
and blasphemy, who has wronged and outraged every association 
connected with his family and friends, yet goes on remorselessly 
without any particular regret or repentance, must be made of 
quite different material from her esthetic Dean Maitland. This 
weakness and woodenness where strength and spontaneity are 
required are contrasted with the author’s freedom and pleasant- 
ness in the parts where she has the subject better in hand.  Cer- 
tain scenes in the book are agreeable enough to make us forget the 
odiously improbable story, which is threadbare from long use, and 
the author would do better if in future she appointed herself cer- 
tain limitations and chose the episodes on which she could best 
display her graceful gifts. 

“The Jesuit’s Ring” is very good reading on the whole, but 
the book would be far more attractive if it were not prefaced by 
the most tedious of introductions, in which we have French Jesuits 
of the seventeenth century talking to each other about ‘ mine 
host,” “ methinks,” and the like,-in a way which afflicts the read- 
er’s sense of the fitness of things. Such a prologue is sufficient to 
daunt the most indefatigable, and might better be omitted. It at 
least may be skipped so that the story can open as it should, in the 
year 188-, at Mt. Desert, and proceed with the fortunes of more 
agreeable characters than the ghosts of Jesuits and Huguenots 
out of impossible romances. We do not in the least believe in the 
Jesuit’s ring and it and Mr. Edgar Ramsay might well have been 
dropped out of the pleasant fiction. The descriptions of summer 
life at Mt. Desert are fresh and breezy ; the conversations, although 
a trifle too bookish and overstrung in weak quotations, are bright 
and genial, and there is an air of life about the whole current of 
social events. The French count who is no count adds just the 
necessary ingredient of wickedness, and the familiar incident of 
the masked highwayman theatening a picnic party is brought in 
effectively. We like the hero, too, not having altogether outgrown 
a childish taste for heroes who are heroic, and Herbert Somers is 
born to govern men and wheedle women. He can strike out 
straight from his shoulder and annihilate bullies, he can drive a 
locomotive through a mob of strikers, and bear a charmed life 
among rioters. He is a handy man for any crisis or emergency 
and the heroine is to be congratulated at the close of the book, 
upon having secured his life long service. The author crowds his 
pages with stories and incidents which bear the stamp of personal 
experience. We quote one: Somers was on arailway train which 
was going at a tremendous speed, and observed one of his fellow- 
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passengers addressing the conductor with eager congratulations, so 
inquired what the conversation was about. ‘ He’s the assistant 
superintendent,” said the conductor; “ you see we’re a little late 
and Jim—he’s the engineer—wanted to pick up, and he opened her 
out and she is just humming. The superintendent there, he got 
scared, and he asked if we weren’t agoing a little too fast and I 
just said to him, ‘ You made the time-table, and it’s my business to 
make the time, and you can just bet your sweet life ’m going 
to.’ ”? 


FROM THE FORECASTLE TO THE CABIN. By Captain S. Samuels. 

Pp. 308. 12mo. New York: Harper & Bros. 1887. 

An old salt is Captain Samuels. He began his sea-faring 
career on a coal schooner at the age of eleven, was a captain at 
twenty-one, and ended by commanding one of the most famous of 
the fast American clippers, the Dreadnaught, which beat “‘ every- 
thing that sails and a good deal that steams.”” His book is a very 
lively narrative; there is not a dull page from beginning to end; 
some pages, indeed, suggest a wonder whether the Bishop of New 
York, Dr. Potter, who furnishes an amiable introductory page,— 
at the Captain’s request,—considered his episcopal approval well 
coupled with all of the Captain’s yarns of the rolling deep; but 
altogether the tone is hearty and wholesome, for, though the run- 
away lad fell in with very bad company, he had good stuff in 
him, and worked forward to an honest and upright manhood. 
On this point, however, he is very emphatic, in more than one 
place, in the caution to other boys that the sea is a bad school of 
experience and that the chances of rising,—or coming aft,—from 
the forecastle to the cabin, are very slender. “ Let not the young 
man be carried away with the outward appearance of the ship- 
master,” he says. “I would not commit my memoirs to paper if 
I felt that they would, in the slightest, tend to induce a boy to 
become a sailor.” 

In the midst of accounts of mutinies, encounters with pirates, 
escapes from shipwrecks, and rescues of beautiful Christian girls 
from Turkish harems, there are occasional patches of forcible and 
apposite comments upon the shipping interests of the United 
States. The Captain saw them at their highest prosperity, in the 
day when he sailed the Dreadnaught, and he laments that they 
should suffer, even for a time, from the competition of rival na- 
tions. But unlike many very confident though incompetent 
writers on this theme, he makes some admirable hits at the causes 
of our depression, and it is truly a satisfaction to see the imprint 
of Messrs. Harper & Brothers on so true an analysis of them. 
Speaking, early in the book, of coming into the harbor of New 
York, fifty years ago, he says he does not think the depth of water 
in the channel off Sandy Hook has lessened since that day. “ At 
present, British interests are knocking at our treasury door and ask- 
ing for the expenditure of $15,000,000 to deepen the channel to suit 
their obstinate notions of deep ships. When our legislators wake 
up to the necessity of restoring our lost commerce, and appropriate 
half that sum for the purpose, we shall produce ships to suit our 
waters, and again divide the commercial honors of the ocean with 
John Bull.” And again the Captain says: ‘“‘ England saw the 
advantage [of the Southern Rebellion] and took it; and will re- 
tain it until our legislators rise to the occasion and give aid to our 
marine interests........ Who but the foreign interests among 
us are clamoring for free trade in shipping? ....... No; it is 
not the export of corn and wheat alone that makes us rich. The 
farmer says, ‘Let us ship by the vessels that will cary our pro- 
ducts for the least rates.’ He forgets that all he pays for foreign 
transportation is a dead loss to his country, of which he pays hfs 
proportion. ..... It is to be hoped that the short-sighted policy 
in letting our marine interests languish is due to ignorance on the 
subject rather than to the influence of lobbyists who are stimu- 
lated by foreign gold. We have Benedict Arnolds among us now, 
as in the time of the Revolution. It is they who clamor for free 
ships in the interest of Europe.” 

This is breezy, and true,—an honest blast from one who 
knows the points of the compass. We command Captain Sam- 
uels’s book to every Member of Congress, and are sure they will 
all be enlightened, as well as entertained. 


THE PorMs OF MADAME DE LA MoTHE Guyon. Edited and ar- 
ranged with a short Life. By the Rev. A. Saunders Dyer, 

M. A., Clare College, Cambridge. Pp. xv and 111, 12mo. New 

York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

It is rather remarkable that in view of the wide interest felt in 
Madame Guyon by English and American readers, she should 
have found so few translators. It is not too much to say that hers 
is the only religious poetry in the French language, in which the 
Anglo-Saxon world has ever taken the smallest interest; and yet 
of the four volumes of her poems, numbering more than eight hun- 
dred pieces, and abounding in genuine religious and poetic fire, we 
have little in English beyond the dozeu translations published by 
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Mr. T. Digby-Brooke, in his English version of her autobiography, 
(1806); a couple by John Byrom, in his much neglected “ Poems” 
(1773); and the translations made by Cowper, and published at 
the opening of the century. Evea Mr. Upham, although him- 
selfa poet of no mean powers, has used these mainly if not en- 
tirely in his ‘‘ Life of Madame Guyon,” instead of making fresh 
and independent versions. So far as we know, Mr. Hezekiah 
Butterworth is the only recent student of the French mystic who 
has added anything to the translations of her poetry. We took up 
this pretty volume expecting to find a fresh body of versions. But 
Mr. Dyer has only edited Cowper’s translations, with some intro- 
ductory matter. He has looked them up in the pretty edition 
that Pierre Poiret prepared for the press, but which did not appear 
until 1722, soon after his death. Mr. Dyer calls this the Cologne 
edition, as that place is given on the title-page ; but it really was 
published at Amsterdam, as were most of the books of that time 
which bear a Cologne imprint. 

At the conclusion of his volume Mr. Dyer prints five transla- 
tions which are not by Cowper, but does not undertake to assign 
them to any author. We believe that several, if not all of them, 
are by Mr. Butterworth, who ought to collect his translations and 
append them to an edition of Brooke’s and Cowper’s versions. 
And if he were to give us the French text en regard, it would add 
to the value of his book. 

The introductory matter, including a life of the poet, is Mr. 
Dyer’s chief claim to our gratitude. Of course, his problem was 
chiefly to condense her admirable autobiography into dimensions 
which his book would accommodate. From his own work we 
learn that he is a High Churchman, with a love of mysticism, like 
Dr. Pusey and many of that school. Yet not so high as to omit 
noticing that Mr. Spurgeon’s hymn-book contains one or two of 
her hymns, 


THE CounTRY Doctor. By Honoréde Balzac. Boston: Roberts 

Brothers. 

This is another new volume in the series of translations which 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers have been publishing. It has for its 
theme the good work wrought by a man who relinguishes his own 
career, settles in a primitive region and applies all his powers to 
raising and benefiting the ignorant and debased peasantry who 
have hitherto maintained only a precarious existence from the re- 
sults of their sowing and reaping in a wretched soil, with neither 
health, hope, nor heart to rouse them out of a duil, almost imbecile, 
stagnation. Balzac, who paints town and city life in such sombre 
colors, tearing the veil from their secret sins and mysteries, 
appals us with the conviction that there is no cure for the terrible 
disease which is sapping the health of all modern society, takes 
quite a different tone in recounting to us the simple details of Dr. 


Benassis’ enterprise and describes a veritable Arcadia. The doctor | 


has found the peasantry sick, both in body and mind, tending 
towaid general crétinism, living in wretched hovels, ill-fed, ill-kept, 
heartless and wicked. Into the little community he has infused 
health, good sense, good-living, which have effected an absolute 
freedom from vice and crime. Dr. Benassis’ early motive in de- 
voting himself to the regeneration of this people had been to over- 
come personal agony and revolt at his own failure in life. He is 
one of Balzac’s typical personages; a truly great soul, simple, 
affectionate, without vanity or pedantry, wise, equitable, and 
patient. There is benefit and stimulus to be gained from reading 
the quiet chronicle, and we are glad to see that hopefulness and 
belief can be breathed even from Balzac’s pages. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 
7 the series of ‘‘ English Worthies”’ (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co.), the latest issue is “George Canning,” by Frank H. 
Hill. The same remark applies in this case that we found nota- 
bly suggested in the cases of Marlborough and Shaftesbury,—that 
it was a decidedly doubtful use of the description “ worthy.” 
But Canning, while he was essentially an adventurer, was not so 
vulnerable a character as those, and it is quite true that his career, 
full of interest to the historical student, and not without pictures- 
que incidents, has by no means been worn so threadbare with re- 
peated biographies as have many others in the list of England’s 
famousmen. Mr. Hill has made an entertaing book,—the sole re- 
mark we have to make against its literary quality being that it is 
somewhat more plentifully garnished with citations of verse from 
the political pamphlets and periodicals of the Anti Jacobin period 
than seems seriously called for. 


A charming book for the season,—when, at last, the open air | 


has become enjoyable,—is Mr. John D. Champlin, Jr.’s “ Chronicles 
of the Coach,” originally issued some months ago, but of which a 
new and cheaper edition is now put out by the publishers, Messrs. 
Scribrer’s Sons. The trip taken was from London westward to 
Ilfracombe on the Devon coast, and the ‘‘ coach” was that of Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, which is always a delightful conveyance. 
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The report of the Proceedings of the third annual meeting of 
the American Historical Association forms No. 1 of the second vol- 
ume of the Association’s papers. The meeting described was held 
at Washington, D. C., in April of last year, and the proceedings 
have been edited for the present purpose by a very competent ed- 
itor, Prof. Herbert B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins, Secretary of the 
Association. He gives, with other things, abstracts of several of 
the interesting historical papers read, including the address uf Mr. 
Bancroft. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

HE young lady whose just published volume of poems was 
noticed in THE AMERICAN a fortnight ago, Miss Margaret 
B. Harvey, is now a resident of this city, though her earlier home 
was in one of the most beautiful suburbs, at Ardmore, in Lower 
Merion. Miss Harvey’s work has been chiefly for the magazines 
and other periodicals, but she has made a favorable impression 
with her first book, and her progress in literary achievement may 
be fairly looked for. She announces for immediate issue a small 

volume presenting a new and popular method of music. 

It is announced that the volume of reminiscences of General 
Hancock, now in preparation by his widow, is to make between 
four hundred and five hundred pages. One important feature 
will be a description of the battle of Gettysburg, taken from notes 
left by Gen. Hancock. The dead soldier’s chief of staff is assisting 
Mrs. Hancock in gathering data and facts. Considerable space 
will be given in the book to a minute account of Hancock’s life 
on the frontier and the plains, with sketches of his experiences 
in Florida and California. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s manuscripts are shortly to be sold in 
London. The first twelve books of William Morris’s translation 
of the Odyssey will be published immediately. Mrs. Kate 
Mason Rowland of Baltimore is writing the life of George Mason, 
the author of the Virginia Bill of Rights. Mr. Samuel Laing 
has finished a new work called “A Modern Zoroastrian.”,——The 
first volume of the revised edition of Prof. Villari’s ‘‘ Life of 
Savonarola”’ has been published in Italy, and the second is well 
under way. Madame Villari, wife of the author, is translating 
the work into English.—The third volume of Mr. Hutchison’s 
“History of Banking” will be published at an early date, com- 
pleting this important work. 

Swinburne’s income from his royalties is small, William Mor- 

ris finds wall-paper designing far more profitable than “ trading in 
song,” and it is known that Matthew Arnold has for years been 
obliged to contribute to the press to supplement his income. The 
profits from his essays and verse up to the past few years have 
been very small. But last year Mr. Ruskin received about $20,- 
000, which represented the earnings of old and new work. 
The war between publisher and author still wages in England. 
The second volume of Rev. E. E. Hale’s Life of Franklin will 
probably not be issued before October. Prof. Boyesen’s recent 
literary lectures in New York were quite successful, and have led 
to his making numerous engagements of like kind. It is the ex- 
perience of Hachette & Co., the leading publishers of France, that 
**Unele Tom’s Cabin” is the most popular of all their translations 
of foreign novels. Some of Dickens’ books come next. 

Harper & Brothers have just put out library editions of a 
number of books which they had already issued in their ‘‘ Frank- 
lin Square Library.” These include two books by Mr. Haggard, 
“She” and *‘ King Solomon’s Mines,” Mr. Thomas Hardy’s last 
story, “ The Woodlanders,” and the “ Memoir of Charles Reade.” 
The last-named volume is uniform with Harper’s library edi- 
tion of Charles Reade’s novels, and has for frontispiece an engra- 
ving of the portrait which was bequeathed to the Messrs. Harper 
by the novelist. The memoir itself is the jointwork of the Rev. 
Compton Reade and Mr. Charles Liston Reade, two near relatives 
ofits subject. 

There has been some quiet amusement in Boston over a move- 
ment to form an “ Author’s Club ;”’ the outcome of it remains to be 
seen. The author most in demand at present in the Boston Pub- 
lie Library is Mary N. Murfree, alias Charles Egbert Craddock. 
Mr. Howells, Miss Jewett, and William Black are next in order. 
Thackeray is gaining on Dickens, but there is more call for Scott 
than for either of them. There has just been published in Stock- 
holm the first part of a work entitled ‘* Three Years on the Congo,” 
descriptive of the part taken by the Swedes in the founding of the 
new State.——The Berlin Geographical Society has received from 
Dr. Wagner a complete set of the. books, pamphlets, essays, etc., 
published by Humboldt. It would take many years to make such 
a collection again, even if it were at all possible. 

Under the title of “‘The Best Books,” Mr. W. Swan Sonnen- 
schein (London), has in the press a classified bibliography of about 
25,000 current books in all departments of literature, with the 
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prices, sizes, dates of first and last editions, and the publisher’s 
name of each. The following is the classification of subjects 
adopted : Christianity, Non-Christian Religion and Mythology, 
Philosophy, Society, Geography and Ethnography, History and 
Antiquities, Biography, Science, Arts and Trades, Literature and 
Philology. The work will form a quarto volume of about 650 pages. 

Mrs. Dodd’s * Cathedral Days ” will probably soon appear in 
a London edition. Mr. Herbert Spencer, while not yet strong 
enough to attempt continuous literary work has been lately occu- 
pying himself at Brighton with writing reminiscences of his early 
days. The work may possibly grow to the proportions of an au- 
tobiography. Jean Heuri Dupin, who died recently in France, 
was one of the busiest dramatic writers who ever lived. Eitherin 
whole or in collaboration he was concerned, it is stated, in no less 
than 200 pieces for the stage, yet his fame is entirely a thing of the 
past. 

Dr. Bayne has finished his book, “‘ The Life of Martin Luther 
and his Times,” a work upon which he has been employed for over 
five years. The Beecher family have given no authority for Mr. 
Joseph Howard’s “ Life.””, Mr. Beecher’s wife, son and son-in-law 
have undertaken the only biography which will have the family 
sanction. 

By arrangement with the English publishers, D. C. Heath & 
Co. will add to their list of pedagogical books ** Notes on the Early 
Training of Children,” by Mrs. Frank Malleson. The “ Notes” 
are dedicated to the happiness of children. Recognizing the diffi- 
culties involved in bringing up a child “ in the way he should go,” 
Mrs. Malleson discusses such topics as ‘ Infant Life,” ‘“ Nursery 
Management,” “ The Employment and Occupation of Children,” 
“The Cardinal Virtues, Reverence, Truth, Love, Obedience to Con- 
science, Duty,” and in a closing chapter ‘“* Rewards and Punish- 
ments.” 














PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


HE “spread of socialistic ideas” is a phrase-made subject 
which occasions undue and unnecessary alarm in some quar- 
ters. In an article in the May issue of The Forum, Gen. Francis 
A. Walker deals with this, drawing a distinction between anarch- 
ists, fire-eaters who would pillage and destroy civilization, and 
who are simply to be treated with the club or the strait-jacket, or 
on occasion with the rope; and the advocates of a form of govern- 
ment more or less socialistic, who believe that a government is best 
employed in promoting, in every fair and feasible way, the good 
of the governed. 

Mrs. Charles J. Peterson, of Philadelphia, widow of the found- 
er of Peterson’s Magazine, has determined to publish and edit the 
magazine herself. 

The Epoch of April 15th contains a new story by Julian Haw- 
thorne entitled ‘‘ An Ill Wind,” complete in one number. 

Phonetische Studien is the title of Wilhelm Victor’s new Ger- 
man journal of scientific and practical phonetics, with contribu- 
tions in English, German and French. 

A new review is announced which will interest Romance phil- 
ologists. It will be called the Revue des Patois Gallo- Romans, and 
will be under the direction of M. J. Gilleron and the Abbé Rousse- 
lot. It promises also to appeal to the Folklorists by publishing 
popular tales, songs, and proverbs collected within the limits of 
ancient Gaul and of the past and present French colonies where 
there may be traces of French dialects or traditions. This last is 
a comparatively unexplored field. 

The Safety Valve is the title of a new journal announced to 
appear in New York May Ist. Its purpose is to present every- 
thing new in the use and application of steam. 

Professor W. O. Atwater of Wesleyan University will begin a 
series of illustrated articles on ‘‘ The Chemistry and Economy of 
Food,” in the May Century. The design is to present this impor- 
tant branch of the labor question in such popular form as to make 
the series of practical use in daily life. 

The Westminster Review in its April number announces the 
new departure that was some time ago hinted at. In the future it 
will be published monthly instead of quarterly. It is in its 64th 
year and sides as ever with English Liberalism. 

Goldwin Smith in a letter to the Toronto Week corrects the 
statement that he has retired from its editorship, saying: “I 
never was editor; though, when in Canada, I was a regular con- 
tributor. My only reason for laying down my pen as a journalist 
is that, after a life of pretty hard work, I find it expedient to 
husband my powers. I have the satisfaction of knowing that 
Canada has now, in the Week, a well established literary organ in 
good hands. I have also the satisfaction of seeing that the princi- 
ple of independence in journalism has at last prevailed. My chief 








aspirations having thus been fulfilled, I can, without regret or 
misgiving, withdraw to other literary occupations.” 

The Public Service Review is the title chosen for a new weekly, 
to issue shortly from New York, which will be devoted to the 
Civil, Military, and Naval Services. 





ART NO 
| fw his notes from Paris, the correspondent of THE AMERICAN 

says: ‘M. Antonin Proust has published a volume of docu- 
ments concerning the creation of a museum of decorative art in 
Paris. The idea of such a museum, it appears, goes back to 1791, 
and has frequently been revived since ; but in the execution of the 
idea all the nations of Europe have anticipated France. There is 
now at last a probability of the museum being begun. The ruins 
of the Cour des Comptes, on the Quai d’Orsay, burnt during the 
Commune, are to be adapted for the purpose of a permanent ex- 
hibition of industrial art. The funds of the museum come from a 
lottery of fourteen millions of francs, the issue of which was begun 
in 1882. After dragging along thirty-four months, this lottery 
finally produced a total of five and a half millions of franes, all 
expenses paid. ‘This sum forms the capital of the Museum, which, 
under the conditions in which itis started, is not likely to be a 
brilliant affair.” 

M. C. Saint-Saéns, the musical composer, has published in Paris 
an interesting illustrated plaquette, ‘ Note sur les decors de Thédtre 
dans Uantiquité romaine,” (1 vol. Baschet, Paris). M. Saint-Saéns 
endeavors to prove, with much show of probability, that the arch- 
itectural fancy compositions painted on the walls of some of the 
houses of Pompeii and Herculaneum are reproductions of theatrical 
scenery and stage architecture. 

Mrs. James L. Claghorn and Mr. J. Raymond Claghorn, the 
widow and son of the late James L. Claghorn (at the time of his 
death president of the Philadelphia School of Design for Women), 
have presented to the school the late Thomas Buchanan Read’s 
picture of ‘‘ The Spirit of the Water Fall,” illustrating a passage 
in his ‘‘ Wild Wagoner of the Alleghanies.” The directors of the 
school at their last regular meeting passed a resolution expressing 
the thanks of the school for the liberal action of the donors. 

The Probasco collection of paintings was sold in New York 
on Monday evening. There were about one hundred, and the 
total of their prices was $170,000. The highest was realized for a 
‘* Summer Landscape,” a large picture by Rousseau, which brought 
$21,000. The next highest was Millet’s ‘“ Peasants bringing home 
a calf born in the fields,’ $18,500; and Jules Breton’s *“‘ The Colza 
Gatherers” brought $16,600. “As usual,” the Tribune says, 
“there was a great deal of mystery made about the names of pur- 
chasers, and many devices to keep them secret were put to prac- 
tice.” 

The monument mania is raging in France and Cherbourg has 
caught it and will try to erect a memorial of J. F. Millet, who was 
born there. This commendable project has brought out many 
reminiscences of the injustice, neglect and wretchedness that were 
so largely the illustrious artist’s lot in life. For example, it is 
told that one quarter day, his rent being due and his purse, as 
usual, empty, Millet succeeded in coaxing a picture dealer to visit 
his studio to see if there was not something there worth the $60 
which he owed—his landlord. The dealer came, turned over can- 
vas after canvas superciliously, but at last consented to give the 
sum required in exchange for three important works. As he laid 
the three 100 franc notes on the table, Millet suddenly remembered 
that the next day was his wife’s fete. “Ishould like to invite a 
few friends,” he said eagerly ; “ could you not take something else, 
so that I may have enough to pay for the dinner?” The dealer 
shrugged his shoulders, but the poor painter was so pressing that 
he agreed, not without difficulty, to take a sketch which was on 
the easel for $4. ‘‘ Vingt franes!” sighed Millet, ‘‘ mais nous n’au- 
rons meme pas de dessert.” ‘You wish a dessert?” replied the 
dealer. “ Well, as you’ve got me ina generous mood, I’ll give you 
10 franes for that other sketch.” And the bargain was struck, the 
dealer carrying off for $2—the dessert—a little gem that he sold 
afterward for $800. It is worth $2,000 to-day. 

The Art Age for April has two supplements, one a Forbes pro- 
cess photogravure on plate paper of a landscape at Shelter Is- 
land, by Sidney M. Laurence; and a reproduction, on thin Ja- 
panese paper, of a moonlight marine view by J. C. Nicoll. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 
HE investigations of Dr. T. M. Prudden into the danger of in- 
fection from the bacteria in the ice supply of New York, have 
revealed some quite startling features. He has found bacteria in 
quite large numbers in several samples of ice taken from the Hud- 
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son river, and the adjacent ponds and lakes which are used for ob- 
taining the ice supply. ‘The process of freezing he finds to havea 
considerable effect in purifying water from certain forms of bacte- 
ria, as well as from inorganic matter, but there are several forms 
which were found to live in water at the freezing-point, and among 
these is the bacillus of typhoid fever and the common bacteria of 
suppuration. In pursuance of this idea Dr. Prudden made a care- 
ful examination into the health of several villages and towns along 
the course of the upper Hudson, and in almost every case found 
much sickness which he thought might be probably traced to in- 
fection by means of the ice supply. As preventive measures he 
recommends medical supervision of the ice harvest, and also greater 
care in the matter of preventing the contamination of the Hudson 
and other rivers by sewage containing the germs of disease. He 
also thinks that the artificial manufacture of ice might be made a 
means for obtaining a purer grade. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute publishes in its issue for 
April a correspondence with several of the leading machine firms 
of this country, undertaken by the secretary of the Institute with 
the design of discovering the prevailing system of screw-thread 
cutting. The matter was started by an inquiry from the Society 
of German Engineers as to the truthfulness of some statements 
made in the English journal Engineering in regard to the Whit- 
worth system, and its adoption in this country. Sir Joseph Whit- 
worth in 1857 published a table of sizes and proportions for screws, 
which he had compiled with the design of establishing some uni- 
form system, and which has since secured almost universal adop- 
tion in England, and largely on the Continent. It neversecureda 
very wide acceptance in this country, however, being displaced 
by the system recommended by Mr. William Sellers in an address 
before the Franklin Institute in 1864, and since adopted by the 
United States Government, the Master Car Builders’ and Master 
Mechanics’ Associations, and most of the large machine firms of 
the country. The difference between the two systems consisted of 
the different pitch of the threads, and the different finish at top 
and bottom, the Sellers thread being cut off square, while the 
Whitworth thread was rounded, Thearticle in Engineering stated 
that the Whitworth system had substantially displaced the Sellers 
system in this country, and it was with the intention of testing the 
truth of the assertion that the Institute undertook to get the opin- 
ions of the leading screw users of the country. The answers in- 
cluded statements from the Pratt & Whitney Co., and from many 
of the leading railroads of the United States, and they were al- 
most unanimous in preferring and using the Sellers or U.S. Stand- 
ard system. The Pratt & Whitney Co. stated that many of their 
customers were still using the old-fashioned V-shaped thread, and 
many also irregular shapes, but of those which conformed toa reg- 
ular standard at least 90 per cent. had adopted the American 
system. 

Mr. Thomas Wilson of Washington has just presented to the 
national museum a fine collection of old coins, chiefly Roman, 
which will shortly be placed on exhibition. In the collection is a 
Swedish daler coined in 1736. It is an oblong plate of copper about 
four inches long and three inches wide, with four circular die- 
marks stamped upon it. The coin weighs about a pound and a 
half. The collection of Roman coins starts with a simple lump of 
bronze, the aes rude, which served as a medium of exchange among 
the Romans seven hundred years before the Christian era. This 
was obtained at Palustrina. There are numerous rudely stamped 
coins of a later day, consular coins of the republic, and later speci- 
mens of coins of imperial Rome. These are stamped with the 
heads or busts of the reigning emperor. The coins are of gold, 
silver, and bronze. A curious specimen of the collection is a coun- 
terfeit coin made by some Roman rogue. Itis a copper coin washed 
with silver. 

The London correspondent of Science writes that on Tuesday, 
March 15, a most unusual meteorological state of things prevailed 
in London, which was at the time under the influence of the calm 
weather between two systems of depression. Snow fell to the 
depth of a foot or more,—and it did not disappear for more than a 
week,—and simultaneously a high fog occurred, literally causing 
midnight at noon and for some hours after, although the lower 
strata of air were fairly clear, and devoid of mist. In consequence 
of the unexpected sudden consumption of gas, the supply thereof 
ran short and in many places grave inconvenience and danger 
resulted. 

The final proof experiment with the first of the 111-ton guns 
for the Benbow took place at the Woolwich Arsenal Butts on 
Wednesday, March 9. The charge of powder was 1000 pounds, 
and the projectile weighed 1800 pounds. The powder was of a 
slow burning description known as “S. B. L.,” and the grains or 
segments were prisms of about one inch diameter. Most of the 
rounds in preceding experiments have been fired with Westphalian 
brown powder, and the velocities have varied with the weight of 








charge from 1, 699 ft. per second, with a pressure of 9.65 tons, to 
2,078 ft., with 18.7 tons pressure. This time the projectile achieved 
a velocity of 1,128 ft. per second with the remarkably low pressure 
of 16.1 tons, and the gun was apparently none the worse for the 
shock, but a second round was deemed necessary to show that it 
was uninjured, The only adverse circumstances were a few broken 
windows. 

The chemist of the Massachusetts state board of health has re- 
cently analyzed a large number of so-called temperance drinks, 
and has found that all of them contain alcohol, one of them con- 
taining as much as 44.3 per cent. Several of them contain more 
than 40 per cent., and a very large proportion more than 20 per 
cent. One of these is said by its manufacturer to be “a purely 
vegetable extract, stimulus to the body without intoxicating.” 
“‘ Inebriates struggling to reform will find its tonic and sustaining 
influence on the nervous system a great help to their efforts.” This 
preparation was found to contain 41.6 per cent. of alcohol. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE RECENT ELECTION IN RHODE ISLAND. 

To the Editor of THE AMERICAN : 
yo version of the result of the late eleetion in Rhode Island 

is not altogether correct. It is true that a number of Re- 
publicans voted the Democratic ticket because of a supposed ring, 
or boss, or deal, or other corruption in the Republican party, this 
feeling having been brought about chiefly through the influence of 
a once staunch Republican paper that under its former manage- 
ment disseminated Republican ideas and principles. The present 
editors seem to lack the courage, certainly the good sense and hon- 
esty, to pull down the Republican flag and hoist the Democratic 
as they should do to be consistent. They have maligned and 
abused many Republicans whose only sin, (with them even), was 
that they belonged to a party that had “bad men” init. Their 
purpose is not and has not been for months fair toward the Re- 
publican party. 

Last April this State adopted an amendment to its constitution 
prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors. This 
was contrary to the “high moral” ideas of this paper. They un- 
warrantably abused the women of our State at that time, calling 
them ‘“‘ amazons,” etc., and they have labored strenuously since 
that time to make the law inoperative. As a means to this end 
they have showered personal abuse on certain candidates of the 
Republican party, thus seeking to hide their real motive. The sa- 
loon interest also united with the Democrats and they have la- 
bored, coaxed, and persuaded enough voters—together with the 
third party (mostly from the Republican ranks)—to carry the day. 
The means taken to repeal the fifth amendment to the State con- 
stitution has caused Republican defeat. 

However, the country may look with a good degree of hope to 
the speedy return of Rhode Island to its former sound Republican 
principles, 

Desiring that our Republican friends throughout the nation 
may know the true state of affairs here, I am, 

Very truly yours, B. R. D. 

Providence, R. I. 
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Our NEW CITY GOVERNMENT. A Presentation of the Changes Effected. By 
E. Spencer Miller. 8vo. Pp. 70. Philadelphia: Press of “ Art for All’ 
Publishing Co. 

THE ESSENTIALS OF PRESPECTIVE. With Illustrations drawn by the Au- 
thor. Pp. 107. $1.50. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

THE BucHHoLz FamILy. Second Part. Sketches of Berlin Life. By Julius 
Stinde. Translated by L. Dora Schmitz. Pp. 243. $1.25. New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE, and Other Papers. By Edwin Percy Whipple. 
With Introductory Note by John Greenleaf Whittier. Pp. 315. Boston: 
Ticknor & Co. 

PROGRESS FROM PovEeRTY: Review and Criticism of Henry George’s “ Pro- 
gress and Poverty ” and“ Protection or Free Trade.” By Giles B. Steb- 
bins, Detroit, Michigau. Pp. 64. Paper. $0.25. Chicago: Charles H. 
Kerr & Co. 

ENGLISH AS SHE IS TAUGHT: Genuine Answers to Examination Questions 
in our Public Schools. Collected by Caroline B. LeRow. Pp. 109. 
30.50. New York: Cassell & Co. 

PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. Vol. II. No.1. Re- 
port of the Proceedings, Third Annual Meeting, Washington, D. C., 
April 27-29, 1886. By Herbert B. Adams, Sec. Pp. 104. $0.50. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERIBAN EcoNoMIC ASSOCIATION. Vol. I. No. 6. 
Relation of the State to Industrial Action. By Henry C. Adams, Ph. D. 
Pp. 85. and ix. $0.75. American Economic Association, [Baltimore]. 

THE PoETRY AND DRAMATIC WoRKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. Vol. I. 
{Pauline, Paracelsus, etc.] Pp. 412. Vol. Il. [Dramatic Lyrics.] Pp. 
404. $1.75 per vol. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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CHRONICLE OF THE CoAcH. Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. By J. D. Cham- 
plin, Jr. Illustrated by Edward L. Chichester. [New and cheaper edi- 
tion.] Pp. 298. $1.25. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


THE Works oF HusBERT HOWE BaAncrort. Vol. VIII. History of Central 
America. Vol. III. 1801-1887. Pp. 776. San Francisco: The History 
Company. 


DRIFT. 


R. J. R. DODGE, the statistician of the Department of Agriculture, in 
an article in which he discusses the debts of farmers in the several 
States, says of the farmers of Pennsylvania: 

“The indebtedness of farmers of Pennsyivania, it is believed, has de- 
creased as compared with ten years ago. It is estimated that not more than 
15 per cent. of the farms are mortgaged. The average interest rate is about 
5 per cent. Many farmers have property in other branches of business and 
farmers themselves hold in part the indebtedness of other farmers. With 
an average value of farms, according to the last census, of almost $50 per 
acre—nearly $1,000,000,000, or about one-tenth of the farm valuation of the 
United States—owned mainly by the farmers cultivating them, and yield- 
ing a product worth $431 for each person engaged, either as farmer or labor- 
er, in agriculture, the agricultural interests in Pennsylvania may be said to 
be prosperous, even in the present era of low prices. Of course there are 
some who will occupy positions of hardship and difficulty. The source of 
this prosperity is found in the local markets of the State. It is probable 
that no other State is more nearly self-supporting, and perhaps none that de- 
pends on other States or other countries so little either in buying or selling 
products of agriculture.” 





Discussing the practical operation of the Inter-State law, Bradstreet’s 
states the following conclusions : 


1st. Aside from transcontinental rates, the average nominal increase, 
as compared with the former rates, is not sufficient to account for the dis- 
turbance caused by the change. 

Late nominal rates were more honored in the breach than the ob- 
servance ; in short, that “ cut rates” to the trade were, prior to April 4, more 
nearly the rule than the exception. 

3d. Advances in railway rates East of the Missouri River from former 
(actual) rates to those now required range from 20 to 40 per cent. 

4th. There are a few increases below 10 per cent. and some above 40 per 
cent., not including transcontinental rates, which range from 300 to 700 per 
cent. higher and become prohibitive. 

5th. The new rates are quoted firm, and some of the loudest complaints 
naturally come from shippers who have heretofore enjoyed the largest 
rebates. 

6th. The trunk lines are obliged to arrange many new special rates for 
specific articles, in order to prevent ruinous discrimination against special 
industries through long and short haul rates favoring similar industries 
elsewhere. 

7th. Minor (interior) shipping points are yet in many cases without a 
rate from the centres of distribution, owing to the inability of the railways 
thus far to arrange “ through schedules” on a mutually satisfactory basis. 





The thing most thoroughly exposed by the Inter-State bill is that rail- 
roads had two rates to almost all points, an open and a secret one. The new 
published rates are often below what was thought to be the real rate before 
the bill went into effect, but it is really more than the old private rates. 
Thisaccounts for much of the kicking against the law. The facts as to real 
rates are said to have caused a good deal of amusement among the represen- 
tatives of the coal-carrying companies, who have been prevaricating te each 
other for years as to charges.— Phila. Press. 





The actual increase in circulation from July 1, 1886, to April 1 was $14- 
418,034 in gold coin; $4,430,098 in silver dollars and $2,370,454 in subsidiary 
silver coin ; $18,001,640 in gold certificates, $43,814,264 in silver certificates 
and $19,900,933 in United States notes, against a decrease of $23,079,768 in 
bank notes. The total increase in coin was $21,218,586 and in paper $58,- 
637,569, or in all $79,836,155. 





Bishop Howe, of the Diocese of Central Pennsylvannia, delivered the 
leading address on the occasion of the funeral of the late Bishop Lee, of 
Delaware, which took place at Wilmington on Friday of last week. The 
deceased Bishop who by priority of consecration, as well as age, was the pre- 
siding Bishop of the Church, was buried in his Episcopal robes. Bishop 
Williams, of Connecticut, now becomes the presiding Bishop, not by reason 
of age, but by priority of consecration. Bishop Howe, since the death of 
Bishop Lee, is said to be the senior Bishop in point of age in the United 
States. 





Mr. Blake has reconsidered his decision to resign the leadership of the 
Liberal party. He has evidently, with considerable reluctance, consented 
to remain in that position for the present session at least. Having yielded 
to the persuasions and remonstrances of his friends Mr. Blake will, no 
doubt, perform the onerous and difficult duties of leader of the Opposition, 
ably and vigorously. He is not the man to shirk any responsibility he 
takes upon himself or to slight any work he undertakes. We are glad to 
see Mr. Blake in his place again. An able and a vigilant Opposition is only 
second in importance to a wise and faithful government.— Montreal Star. 





The women clerks at Washington are gradually disappearing from the 
departments. The chiefs protest that they do not discriminate against 
them, but the fact is that there are so many of the “ boys” who voted for 
Cleveland who want places that the Administration does not know how it 
can afford to squander clerkships on non-voters.— Milwaukee Sentinel. 





Among the men who blocked the attempt to commit the New York 
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East conference this week to an endorsement of political prohibitionism with 
all that that implies were the venerable Dr. Daniel Curry, editor of the 
Methodist Review, Dr. James M. Buckley, editor of the New York Christian 


| Advocate, and Professor William North Rice of Wesleyan University. Dr. 








Curry said he didn’t believe in the ‘ whole loaf or no bread” doctrine. He 
was willing and glad to take half a loaf if he couldn’t get a whole one. He 
was in sympathy with anybody who was trying todo anything toward re- 
straining the liquor traffic, and his mental attitude toward the high-license 
men was “God bless you! Hit ’em again!’ Dr. Buckley said that if he 
were a New York Methodist layman sincerely believing in the high-license 
policy, and the conference should pass a resolution endorsing the prohibition 
party, he would “either find a new church or found one.” And Professor 
Rice told the prohibition brethren to their faces that in opposing high li- 
cense they were simply playing into the hand of the rumsellers.—Hartford 
Courant, April 18. 





On the farm of J. P. Jenkins, in Lewis county, W. Va., is a large wal- 
nut tree which is four feet in diameter. About four or five feet above 
ground the tree is divided into two large branches which annually produce 
loads of walnuts, one branch producing a fine crop of black walnuts, 
while the other side or branch produces a heavy crop of butternuts 
or white walnuts. The bark of the tree from the root to the tophas the ap- 
pearance of a perfect commingling of both, varieties. The tree is probably 
over 100 years old.— Washington Star. 





Sir John A. Macdonold’s statement in the Canadian Parliament upon 
the fisheries question was certainly an odd one. He declined Mr. Blake’s 
request for an assurance that a satisfactory result of the pending negotia- 
tions was likely, and said that though the negotiations had not succeeded, 
“they had other resources to fall back upon.” It is difficult to see just what 
this means. If he calls his brutal and practical cruiser captains ‘‘ resources,” 
he would better not place too much dependence on them.—N. Y. Tribune. 





Mr. Holman of Indiana, the objecting person, objects to the proposal 
that Mr. Carlisle, if reélected speaker, oust Mr. Randall from the chairman - 
ship of the appropriations committee. “I don’t think,” he is quoted as say- 
ing, “that Mr. Carlisle ever intended to do anything of the kind. It would 
produce great dissatisfaction throughout the country.” Percontra, a Wash- 
ington correspondent writes to the Louisville Ci urier-Journal : “‘I think I 
violate no confidence when I assert that Mr. Carlisle has fully made up his 
mind that, if elected to the speakership of the Fiftieth congress, he will 
place none but true friends and trusty sentinels on guard. I do not think 
that Mr. Carlisle, who will no doubt be elected speaker, can be influenced or 
intimidated by his own enemies into putting Mr. Randall at the helm of the 
appropriations committee.” 





The Nashville American says its desire is that the negroes shall vote like 
other citizens, according to their judgment of right. It is thus admitted 
that the negro has a judgment, and that he has the right to act upon it. 
Thus it is seen that the liberation of the colored man is bound to proceed. 
It would have been difficult at one time to get an admission from the aver- 
age Southern politician that the negro has any right to think. When these 
admissions come to be made voluntarily all over the South, it may be con- 
sidered that the colored man has indeed been emancipated.—Philad. North 
American. 





The bounty of five cents placed on each jack rabbit sealp in resulting in 
great slaughter of the pests in California. The Elko Independent says that, 
on a recent day, certificates for bounty on 20,000 scalps were presented to 
the board of county commissioners; and the Harvey Valley Items tells of a 
wagon load of 7000 scalps starting for the county seat. 





The “devil hawk” of Arizona isa rare bird, and an interesting one. 
He is described as having remarkably handsome plumage, but a very ugly 
head. His talons are long and strong, and his beak is almost as sharp as a 
needle and very powerful. This bird, but for his head, when on the wing 
would pass for a pigeon. When seeking his prey he plays pigeon, and flies 
in among them unnoticed on account of his similarity and easily captures 
what he wants. He is the picture of grace and beauty and speed. It is 
estimated that there are not more than a dozen of them in the Territory. 
The Mexicans are superstitious about him, and regard his appearance as an 
evil omen. 





Sir Bernard Samuelson’s amendment declining to proceed further with 
the Irish crimes bill was rejected Monday night by an adverse majority of 
101. It had been arranged between the parties that this amendment should 
be regarded as the battle ground on the principle of the measure, and, after 
its overwhelming rejection, the second reading of the bill was taken with- 
out a division. The largeness of the majority for the government was a 
great disappointment to the Home Rulers. Our staff correspoudent in Lon- 
don telegraphed on Monday forenoon that the opposition expected to cut 
down the ministerial majority to 80, and even the most sanguine Conserva- 
tives did not claim a larger margin than 90 to 95 as a possibility. 

The vote on the amendment stood 269 to 370 nays. As there were two 
tellers on each side, the full vote was 271 to 372. The yea column was com- 
posed of 185 Gladstonians, 83 Nationalists and 3 Liberal Unionists. The nays 
comprised 308 Conservatives and 64 Liberal Unionists. The names of the 
three Unionists who voted with the opposition are not given in the cable dis- 
patch, but we presume that this convert vote was cast by Mr. Winterbotham 
of Cirencester, Gloucestershire, Mr. Christopher Talbot of Mid Glamorgan- 
shire, and Sir Hussey Vivian of Swansea.— Boston Herald, 20th. 





Don’t ‘irritate your lungs with a stubborn cough, when a remedy, safe 
and certain as Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant can be so easily procured. Sore 
Throat and Lungs are speedily helped by it. 
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TRUST A ND INSI 'RANCE COMPANIES. | 

as CAPITAL, $1,000,000. | 

The Guarantee, | 

TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 


Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 





IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITs FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination | 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, | 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- | 
ney, ete. | 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of Stszies, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
helding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 
ete. 

RECEIPT FOR AND’ SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
rhomas Uvchran, W. Rotch Wister, 
Edward C. Knight, Alfred Fitler, 

J. Barlow Moorhead, Charles S. Hinchman, 
Thomas MacKeilar, J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
John J. Stadiger, Aaron Fries, 

Clayton French, Charles A. Sparks, 


Joseph Moore, Jr, 





The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 





OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 





Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $19,472,860.02. 

INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and isempowered by law 
toactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., fer the faithful perfomance of which its 
capital and surplus fuud furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
Company. 

e incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 





SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 





DIRECTORS: 
Israel Morris. 
Chas. Hartshorne, 
Wm. Gummere, 
Frederic Collins, 
Philip C. Garrett, 
Justus C, Strawbridge, 
James V. Watson, 

Asa S. Wing 


Sam’! R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 
Richard Cadbury, 
Henry Haines, 
Richard Wood, 
William Hacker, 
J. M. Albertson, 





INDEX AND TITLE-PAGE OF 
THE AMERICAN, 


For Volumes XI. and XII,—October, 1885, | 
to October, 1886. 


*,* Copies of these Title-pages and Indexes 
remain on hand, and can be had upon notice to 
he Publisher of THE AMERICAN. 
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_INSURANCE. 


‘rhe American Fire 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Office in Company’s Building, 
398 & 310 Walnut St., Phila. 


CASH CAPITAL, . . . . $500,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and 
all other claims, . . . 1,070,003 99 
Surplus over all liabilities, . 528,957 89 
ToTAL ASSETS, JANUARY IST, 1886, 


$2,220,371.13. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, WILLIAM W. PAUL, 
JOHN WELSH, P. S. HUTCHINSON, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 
JOS. E, GILLINGHAM. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C, L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 











FOUND AT LAST! 





After searching many years, a Stationery Store 
where you receive polite attention, are waited 
upon promptly, and are not detained half an 
hour waiting for change and package. 

THREE IMPORTANT CONSIDERATIONS: 


We keep Blank Books and Stationery only. 
By devoting our whole time and attention to this 
one branch of trade we are enabled to serve you 
better than any one who combines all other kinds 
of business. 

Come see us; it will be a pleasure to exhibit 
our large and varied stock whether you desire to 
purchase or not. 

We are adding every day all the newest styles 
and novelties in Paper, Envelopes and Station- 
ery. 

Our Store is the most attractive in the city as 
well as the most popular by its prices and cour- 
tesy to patrons. 


HOSKINS’ 
GREAT STATIONERY STORE, 
927 ARCH STREET. 








SHOEMAKERS. 


Jno. Parker Jr. & Co., 


20 SourH EIGHTH St. (NEAR CHESTNUT.) 


LADIES’ SHOES. 


Fine and Medium Grades Ready-Made 
or to Measure. 











OUR CUSTOM WORK 
is all of the best material and HAND-SEWRD. 





No. 20 8. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADA. 
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TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS 
AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RE- 
CEIVER, AND RECEIVES DE- 
POSITS ON INTEREST, 





President, John B. Garrett. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 
Solicitor, Effingham B. Morris. 





INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 
CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 
SURPLUS - - - - - = = = = = = = $2,395,450.78 


No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
Yearly progressive cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indorsed on every policy. Eyual toan interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture. 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this company, of issu- 
ing Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged or whole Life Policies. 





BENJ. F. STEVENS, JOS. M. GIBBENS, 
President. Secretary 








MARSTON & WAKELIN, - GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 133 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphias 





—THE— 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000, FULL-PAID. 


Conducts a general Banking business. 

Allows Interest on Cash Deposits, Subject to Check ; 
or on Certificates. 

Buysand Sells Billsof Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London ; Perier Freres etcie, Paris; Men- 
delssohn & Co., Berlin ; Paul Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
Hamburg. 

Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, 
ete. 

Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 

Particulars and terms on application. 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
WHARTON BARKER, Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, JR., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE S. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 
MORTON McMICHAEL, T. WISTAR BROWN, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER. 





ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF STOCKHOLDERS : 
William Potter, John Wanamaker, 
George M. Troutman, Henry E. Smith, 
Gustavus Englisb, Craige Lippincott, 
William Pepper, M. D., Hamilton Disston, 
Thomas Dolan, Clayton French, 
John G. Reading, Francis Rawle, 
Joseph E, Gillingham, William Wood, 

Walter Garrett. 








